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An Unsolicited Comment 


| From a Distinguished Educator 


m For pleasure as well as edification, I have been going over | 
the Essentials of Geography, First Book (Brigham | 
and McFarlane), and am «perfectly delighted with the 
method and the execution. It is hard to think of a more 
attractive and informing book for children. It seems as 
though it would help to revolutionize the whole treatment of 
geography; and the continued attention to resources, the 
processes of transportation, and the organization of business 
make it educative in the highest sense. One effect of going 
through the book must be to form in the minds of many children 
a deep and permanent impression of the physical and political 
make-up of their own country, its occupations and its products.” 








“I cannot sufficiently commend the general selection and | 
execution of the pictures. They are a revelation to me in what | 
may be done in school books. The maps also are delightful in | 
| their clearness and beauty. They are extremely successful in 
bringing out the contour. They ought to leave in the child’s | 
mind a clear notion of the elevated parts of the United “Yates | 
and also the lowlands.” 








“You seem to have hit the mark in making the best 
geography that has ever been produced ” 





ALBERT Busunett Hart, 
Professor of Government, Harvard University 


BRIGHAM AND McFARLANE’S ESSENTIALS OF GEOGRAPHY are published in both a two- 
book and a four-book edition. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 
CONTINUING FHE DISCUS- 


President Wilson’s latest address 
to Congress, on February 11, was 
not expected by any one, outside of 
his immediate group of advisers; and 
it was not clear, at first at least, 
what purpose it was intended to 
serve. It conveyed no withdrawal 
of any of the fourteen definite peace 
aims and ideals which the President 
outlined in his address of January 8; 
but was less concrete and more gen- 
eral in its terms. Its prevailing note 
was a willingness to continue the 
discussion, if not with the German 
Chancellor, whose plans and methods 
were dismissed as hopeless, then 
with Count Czernin, who seems to 
the President “to see the funda- 
mental elements of peace with clear 
eyes and does not seek to obscure 
them.” As to the indomitable pur- 
pose of the United States to fight 
through to the end “the war of 
emancipation from the threat and at- 
tempted mastery of selfish groups of 
autocratic rulers,” the President 
gave no uncertain sound. 


PEACE ONLY AFTER GERMAN 
VICTORY. 


It was a coincidence that, on the 
same day when President Wilson's 
address was given out, there went 
out to the world the Kaiser’s own 
statement of peace terms. There 
was no circumlocution about them 
this time, and no camouflage, and 
no playing with words. They were 
plain and simple as could be framed. 
Simply this: “We desire to live in 
friendship with neighboring peoples, 
but the victory of German arms 
must first be recognized.” That is 
the indispensable condition: A Ger- 
man victory first; then the recogni- 
tion of it, and a peace framed ac- 
cordingly, giving Germany all she 
wants—territory, power, indemnities, 
and all the rest. After a world-wide 
shedding of blood and the taking of 
many million of lives, Germany is to 
be privileged to bleed the world 
white of its treasure and resources. 
None of the Kaiser's utterances 
have been more full of boastfulness, 
or more obsessed with the convic- 
tion of an absolute alliance with the 
Almighty. 

RUSSIA’S UNCONDITIONAL 

SURRENDER. 


It was another coincidence that, 
on the same day when the President's 
address and the Kaiser’s demand 
went out to the world, there went 
out also the declaration of the Bol- 
sheviki government of Russia that 
the war between Russia and the Cen- 
tral Powers was over, and an order 
for the complete demobilization ot 
Russian forces on all fronts. This 
spells the unconditional surrender 
of Russia, and the absolute release, 
for active service elsewhere, of all 
the troops of the Central Powers. 
The Kaiser wrought a paragraph 
about this surrender into his state- 
ment demanding peace on the con- 
dition of a prior acknowledgment of 
German victory. Such an end was 
achieved, he said, the day before, “‘in 
a friendly manner by an enemy 
which, beaten by our armies, per- 
ceives no reason for fighting longer, 
extends a hand to us and receives 
our hand. We clasp hands.” But 
those who decline peace—on_ the 
same terms of course—must be 
forced to have peace. 


“Our troops 


under the great Hindenburg will 
continue to win victory. Then 
peace will come.” 

A CRISIS NEAR AT HAND. 


All indications point to a German 
offensive early next month on a 
greater scale than anything yet at- 
tempted. It waits only for better 
weather conditions, and these are 
improving fast. It was hinted at in 
the Kaiser’s reference to what “the 
great Hindenburg’ would do in 
forcing peace by the sword. It was 
in the mind of King George of Eng- 
land, in his speech at the opening of 
Parliament after the recess, when he 
said: “The struggle in which we are 
engaged has reached a critical stage, 
which demands more than ever our 
united energies and resources.” The 
recognition of it ran all through 
Premier Lloyd George’s | stirring 
speech before the House of Com- 
mons, The anticipated great attack 
of the Teutonic Allies has been 
made possible by the complete Rus- 
sian collapse; and “the great Hin- 
denburg” may be relied on to make 
the most of the opportunity thus af- 
forded him. The recent enlarge- 
ment of the powers of the Allied 
War Council, about which Mr. 
George refused to be cross-exam- 
ined, is a wise and necessary step 
in unifying and concentrating the 
forces of the Allies. 

THE UKRAINIAN REPUBLIC. 


The first definite step in the carv- 
ing up of what, a year ago, was the 
Russian Empire, is the creation of 
the Ukrainian Peoples’ Republic, its 
formal recognition by the Central 
Powers and the signing of a treaty 
of peace. The new republic has 
about 30,000,000 population, covering 
a vast stretch of territory from the 
Polish frontier to the Black Sea. 
The Ukrainian Rada, or Parliament, 
is hated by the anarchistic Bolshe- 
viki, who denounce it as “bourgeois,” 
and already there is practically civil 
war in progress between it, which 
has its headquarters at Kiev, and 
the Bolsheviki Rada, with its head- 
quarters at Kharkov. Meanwhile 
also the Bolshevik “Reds” are mur- 
dering and looting by wholesale in 
Finland, and were recently narrowly 
restrained from inaugurating a St. 
Bartholemew’s massacre at Helsing- 
fors, with the intention of slaying 
all representatives of the capitalist 
class over the age of eight years. 
The Central Powers expect to derive 
material advantage from the treaty 
arrangement for the exchange of 
products. 

TAKING OVER UKRAINE. 

It is plain that Germany will not 
lose much time in using the new 
Ukrainian Peoples’ Republic for her 
own purposes. Her plans were al- 
ready formed before the peace 
treaty was arranged; and immedi- 
ately afterward it was announced that 
an imports syndicate had been 
formed for the purpose of distribut- 
ing Ukrainian oil, ore, flax and 
wheat among German consumers, 
and of organizing a system of Ger- 
man exports into Ukraine. Ukraine, 
better known as “Little Russia,” is 
a great grain-producing region, and 
its supplies will be a welcome re- 
enforcement to Germany’s depleted 
stores. Ukraine may count itself 
fortunate if it does not share the 
fate of Russian Poland, which, after 
being occupied by Germany, and 
given grandiloquent promises. of 
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independence, was drained of supplies 
and its men forced into the Russian 
ranks. 

WORKING TOGETHER. 

It is an encouraging symptom that 
President Wilson is no longer limit- 
ing his counselors to his own party, 
but is calling into conference Repub- 
lican as well as Democratic lead- 
ers. - Short of a Coalition Cabinet, 
a good deal can be done toward se- 
curing thorough non-partisan co- 
operation by this simple practice. 
The conduct of a great war can 
never be made a party affair. It is 
also an encouraging symptom that 
the Administration is relaxing its 
purpose to put through Congress in 
its first form the Overman bill— 
described in this column last week— 
which would have given the Presi- 
dent absolute authority over all de- 
partments and over all appropria- 
tions. It was perhaps the discovery 
that this bill could not be passed in 
its original form which led to the 
conclusion to recast it. However 
that may be, the prospect now is 
that it will be enacted in a shape 
which will make it a workable com- 
promise between the first draft and 
the proposed War Cabinet bill. 

LABOR “PROFITEERS.” 

Some one has coined the expres- 
sion “labor profiteers” to describe 
those labor leaders who are seizing 
every opportunity, in this crisis of 
the nation’s history, to increase pay, 
shorten hours and hold back work in 
war activities, They are specially 
active in the shipyards. The other 
day, at the very moment when Sam- 
ue] Gompers, with perfect sincerity, 
was assuring the Senate Commerce 
Committee that American labor 
was solidly behind the government 
shipbuilding program, the American 
Federation of Joiners and Carpen- 
ters, affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor, ordered a 
strike in the Staten Island yards, in 
support of wage demands which 
would add at least $150,000,000 to the 
cost of the program. At about the 
same time 5,000 men employed in 
the Gloucester, N. J., and Wilming- 
ton, Dei., yards struck for double pay 
on holidays. In one yard, the union 
leader, although the highest wage 
scale is being paid to the workmen, 
has limited their output, and thereby 
has blocked the speeding up pro- 
gram. So the long contest goes on, 
with capital profiteers and _ labor 
profiteers putting selfish aims first, 
and patriotism second. 


* 





Department of Superintendence 
The program for Round Table of 
the Department of School Adminis- 
tration, February 25 to March 2, 
follows :— 

“Standard Colors for School Dee 
oration,” illustrated, Dr. Ajibert 
Shiels, superintendent of schools, 
Los Angeles; “Standard Unit in 
Schoolhouse Planning,” illustrated, 
C. L. Wooldridge, superintendent of 
buildings, Board of Public Education, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; “Standard Rules for 
Measuring the School Building,” il- 


lustrated, William B. Ittner, archi- 
tect, St. Louis Board of Educa- 
tion, St. Louis; “Standardization of 


Schoolhouse Planning,” illustrated, 
report of progress by the chairman of 
the committeg, Frank Irving 
Cooper, architect, Boston. 

Summing up of discussion, A. E. 
Winship, Editor Journal of Educa- 
tion. 
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“I Can Work Without 
If Sickness Comes, My Income Will Not Stop” 


What a wonderful thing it is to be able to say—“I can What the T. C. U. Has Done 
work without worrying.” for Others 





A Few of the Hundreds of Benefits That 
Recently Have Been Paid 


Worry kills more people than any physical malady. It 
dogs their steps through life, reduces their efficiency, de- 





‘ An Tenet Saget at = ae. of 
iv j i ronchitis. e T. C. U. paid her go. 
prives them of the joy of working, and finally cuts them a Cailersn’ Tracker tel pasumeein 
off ten or fifteen years before their respective allotments. The T. C. U. paid her $57.50. 


A Nebraska Teacher fractured her left | 


wae - arm. The T. C. U. paid her $80.00. 
How remarkable it is, then, to find a simple plan, as A Maine Teacher slipped on a peach 
‘ : » ‘ stone and injured her side. The T. C. U. 
this Teacher did, by which one may work without worry- paid her $46.66. ceured bi 
. . ba ° f svew or eacher racture is 
ing. Read what Mrs. p rackett, of North Fond du Lac, Wis., wrist cranking his auto. The T. % 


. : an paid him $80.00. 
last spring wrote to the T. C. U.:— A Nebraska Teacher fractured her limb. 
The T. C. U. paid her $250. 

A Washington Teacher was killed in a 
| railway accident. The T. C. U. paid his 














widow $2,000. 
Gentlemen: a Mickique Teacher broke her arm. | 
i Twice during this severe winter I needed the aid of the Po os Sos See ner Se 


A Michigan Teacher stepped on a nail 

resulting in infection. The T. C. U. paid 
im $20. | 
A Kansas Teacher had an attack of | 

rheumatism. The T. C. U. paid him 

915.75. 

A California Teacher was struck by a | 

| falling window screen, cutting her head. 

| The T. C. U. paid her $80.66. 

| An Indiana Teacher suffered an attack 

of malaria. The T. C. U. paid her $59.16. 


T. C. U., because I have a family depending on me for sup- 
port. I am most grateful to the friend through whom I | 
joined it. I can work without worrying, knowing certainly 
that if sickness does come, my income will not stop. 














te ‘ a ~ " 2 ae A New York Teacher fell d stai 
The Teachers Casualty Underwriters is a National Or- | injuring’ spine and ribs, 7s on 
. . . a ie oe e ; ee | paid her $143.33. 
ganization of Teachers for Teachers. For the small cost of An Titingis “Teacher had_an automobile 
—— s ‘ a —- a ne . : n . | accident. ne T. C. U. paid her $360. 
less than a nic kel a day, it will assure you an income w hen | K Feceaplonala "Fenshac aes meee 
you are sick or quarantined, or when you are accidentally on account of scarlet fever. The T. C. U. 1 


- . . si ‘ paid him $31.66. 
injured, preventing your savings from being 


swept away for medical expenses. It will also 
pay you Operation and Hospital Benefits. 


FREE INFORMATION COUPON 
To the T. C. U,, 


Thousands of Teachers, all over America, 534 T. C. U. Bldg. Lincoln, Neb 


have found freedom from worry through 
membership in the T. C. U. Every teacher in 
America should be a member and share its 


I am interested in knowing about your Protective 
Benefits. Send me the whole story and booklet of 


; testimonials. 
protection. If you have not already done so, 
~ ‘ a " ; 1a- 
fill out and mail the coupon for full informa DN. nck odnhe enc ocdstasd tsb 
tion. Me 
Address 


Teachers Casualty Underwriters 
534 .. C. U. Bldg., Lincoln, Nebr. | $060 0065000500 C8800 0 bE RREMDS DES Ob4aS SER eR ese 


(This coupon places the sender under no obligation) 
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Just Published 
ONE-BOOK COURSE 


OF THE 


PROGRESSIVE | | COURTIS STANDARD 
MUSIC SERIES PRACTICE TESTS 

















For ungraded schools and schools in which are now used in the following 46 cities 
several grades occupy one classroom IN M AINE 
Specially designed to insure joyous, en- | Ashland Gorham Portage 
P re g ts : - ; : Auburn (Normal School) Presque Isle 
thusiastic singing by pupils of all ages, Augusta Harrington ahmena 
hh: ot sie = . 1 ill : ll he Belfast Island talls Rockland 
while providing systematic drill in all the Benton Kingfield Roxbury 
problems involved in reading simple music ee pon oe Rumford 
; Bridgewater Lisbon Falls She * an Hills 
— Buckeld Livermore Falls ‘Thomaston. 
‘ sudec Vinal Haven 
Particularly useful in assembly and com- eee qeacnton Wilton 
. . . c a c : ars n 
munity singing, because of the charm of | Charleston Mattawamkeag Winslow 
. SP Ee? . Cherryfield Mexico Winter Harbor 
the material and the inclusion of a large Danforth Norway Woodland 
Farmington Phillips 


number of the best-loved community 


. ‘ ‘ A specimen set will b t, s r 
songs, hymns and patriotic selections. aa Se 


| 
| 
” te. * 
} 














192 pages. Price 50c ele 
Send for further information = y 
: * WORLD BOO 
Silver, Burdett & Company a K COMPANY 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
Boston NewYork Chicago San Francisco | Also Dallas, Kansas City, Atlanta, and Manila 
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GENERAL SCIENCE 


A Text and a Laboratory Manual 
433 pages—price $1.28. 90 pages—price 48 cents 


LEWIS ELHUFF, A.M. (Yale) 
George Westinghouse High School, Pittsburg 


The course given in this text and manual makes a strong appeal to high school students, 


BECAUSE 
I. IT IS PRACTICAL 


It deals with their everyday experiences and teaches them to interpret these in 
the light of science. 

Il. IT IS MORAL 
It creates and fosters a desire to grow strong in mind and body and to live a 
clean, healthful life. 

Il. IT IS STIMULATING 
It makes them think more clearly and logically about their experiences and their 
environment. 


IV. IT IS ALLURING 


It draws them on to a desire for more knowledge and for a further study of science. 


V. IT IS INTERESTING 
It makes such a strong appeal to their interest that it becomes the subject of 
much of their thought and conversation. 


Correspondence solicited. 


D. C. HEATH ¢& CO., Publishers 


Boston New York Chicago Atlanta 





San Francisco 
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WOMEN OF TODAY—(I.) 


JULIA C. LATHROP 


CHIEF OF THE CHILDREN’S BUREAU, UNITED 
STATES DEPARTMENT OF LABOR. 


BY MRS. ELLA FLAGG YOUNG 

When Miss Lathrop was appointed Chief of 
the Children’s Bureau there was great rejoic- 
ing by those who foresaw the possibilities in 
such a bureau, administered by a woman well- 
equipped and deeply interested in the welfare 
of all children. Those possibilities have become 
actualities, wider spread and deeper in their 
import than the warmest friends of 


ways expends itself on society; it endeavors to 
establish a just poise between the favored 
groups and those needing help and recognition 
from their fellow-beings. Miss Lathrop her- 
self stands so poised that she looks directly at 
conditions environing either group; conse- 
quently she sees a problem where people gen- 
erally see only the perversity of human nature 
in a group or class in surroundings unlike 
those in which they live. 

An excellent illustration of this ability to see 
a problem occurs in her last an- 





the bureau had hoped to see rea- 
lized in a brief half dozen years. 
Within two years after the adop- 
tion of the act creating the bureau 
there began persistent endeavor to 
disseminate information regarding 
conditions that contribute to the 
well-being of children or detract 
therefrom. In addition to the an- 
nual reports made by Miss Lathrop, 
the bureau has published’ two 
pamphlets treating of the care of 
children; three, discussing the sup- 








nual report. Mortality among in- 
fants whose mothers work for 
money in the industries, neglecting 
their babies left at home, is great. 
What easier, more comprehensive 
explanation could one desire than 
the oft-repeated statement that, as 
a class, women among the _ ex- 
tremely poor lack the maternal in- 
stinct, prefer spending their days in 
the factories to caring for their 
little ones in the home? The chief 
of the bureau established to inves- 








port and environment of dependent, 
defective and delinquent cases; six, 
considering causes and prevention of infant mor- 
tality; three, giving information about child- 
labor laws and their administration; nine, touch- 
ing upon maternal mortality, birth registration 
and various forms of activity for promoting the 
well-being of children. 

Many of these monographs are statements 
of facts and conditions that are significant of 
a prosperous nation failing to protect itself, 
failing largely through ignorance. 

The publication of the monographs aiming 
to enlighten a nation concerning its dangers 
and its duties is suggestive of the wider vision 
which college education develops, not only in 
man, but in woman also. Miss Lathrop is a 
graduate and a trustee of Vassar College. She 
does not, however, snub or mortify one who 
has not heard that she is from one of the lead- 
ing colleges in this country. She never leads 
conversation up to the announcement that Vas- 
sar is her alma mater; her charming person- 
ality, combined with a ready comprehension of 
the unexpected, presents her to the educated 
and to the less fortunate as the ideal college 
woman, 

College training and association have not 
dispossessed her of an individuality that inheres 
in her every judgment. That individuality al- 


MISS JULIA C. LATHROP 


tigate conditions affecting the lives 
and welfare of children saw a prob- 
lem whose solution would necessitate consider- 
ation of other elements than the single one, 
the perversity of human nature in the poor. 

A manufacturing town in which many mar- 
ried women worked in the industries outside 
their homes was selected for investigation. 
Data were sought along two lines: First, the 
number of mothers so engaged during the year 
following the birth of a child; second, the earn- 
ings of the fathers of infants less than a year 
old. The diagram showing the steady drop in 
the percentage of such mothers as the earnings 
of the fathers increased is most interesting. It 
demonstrates the existence of a problem. Too 
great stress cannot be laid on the importance 
of the government’s having at the head of the 
Children’s Bureau a woman who sees problems 
in social conditions and sets to work at their 
solution with intelligence and sympathy. The 
perusal of the report for 1917 is recommended 
to all who are interested in the welfare of chil- 
dren. 

Those who know Miss. Lathrop are never 
surprised at the unexpected which comes speed- 
ing along in her replies to pointed questions, 
Without hesitation she marshals conditions 
and forces from her experience. Her ready 
adjustment to a difficult situation was in evi- 
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dence at a session of the National Education 
Association in Portland, Oregon. She had be- 
gun what was to be the last address of the af- 
ternoon when the Belgian Commission was an- 
nounced. Immediately and graciously she 
stepped aside. When the foreign guests had 
completed their program, had bidden the pre- 
siding officer adieu and had left the auditorium, 
the audience with one accord rose to leave 
also. As Miss Lathrop had an engagement 
that would preclude her remaining in Portland 
until the next session, she was asked to con- 
tinue the address begun some time before. At 
the risk of an anti-climax she hesitatingly ac- 
ceded to the request of the chairman. Before 
the third sentence had reached those within the 
sound of her voice, the main floor of the house 
was filled with a responsive audience, delighted 
with the humor with which she enforced her 
statements. 

With the entrance of the United States into 
the war, many expected that Miss Lathrop’s 
attention would be diverted from the welfare 
of children to that of soldiers; that she would 
efficiently organize and work in conimittees 
doing war work. Her name has not graced 
the active or honorary list of many committees ; 
she is too conscientious to permit herself to be 
enrolled as a worker unless she can contribute 
time and genuine service to the work under- 
taken. She has not merely kept off commit- 
tees and pursued the conduct of the bureau as 
if this country were not in a great war, but 
faced and answered the question: In what way 
has the war changed or increased the responsi- 
bilities of the bureau? 

At first some people were surprised that 
motherhood and babies in the homes of our 
soldiers and sailors should loom large in Miss 
Lathrop’s mind. It is not strange that the pub- 
lic vision was so circumscribed as to see only 
men equipped for war or wounded in war; was 
so circumscribed as to exclude from its field 
those to whom, in the watches of the night on 
the sea or in foreign lands, the thoughts of 
young fathers would turn. Sympathy with 
family ties and a long look ahead into the fu- 
ture limned the first war responsibility of the 
Children’s Bureau. 

Closely allied to the scarcity of labor and 
failure of crops is the enforcement of laws per- 
taining to child labor and to compulsory edu- 
cation. The bureau has sought information 
from those countries that have been in war 
longer than the United States. Its method has 
been more systematic, more scientific than that 
of the schools. If the schools and the bureau 
would combine forces on these two questions, 
the next generation would have preserved for 
it the standards of education and health that 
have been established after years of thought 
and struggle. 

The Congress of the United States showed 
its appreciation of conditions involved in the 
home and family relations of the army and 
navy when it adopted the Administration Bill 
for their compensation and insurance. The in- 
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defatigable chief of the Children’s Bureau pre- 
pared, under special directions from the Secre- 
tary of Labor, material used in drafting the bill. 
Doubtless the first war responsibility as seen 
by the head of the bureau led the way to the 
initial step in preparing that valuable material. 
The chief was not alone in bringing into the 
foreground the interdependence of a devoted 
military force in camp and a grateful people at 
home, but she saw this problem in statecraft in 
the lives of those who had been left in trust 
with the government. 

When Miss Lathrop asks a question, the in- 
dividual replying needs take heed lest he carry 
coals to Newcastle. In search of knowledge 
She is herself an interesting study—sometimes 
a puzzling one. Modestly she seeks here, there, 
everywhere, and with all her seeking there is 
in her mind a great fund with which she is 
testing the replies spread before her. The re- 
markable thing in it all is that she seems un- 
conscious of her own fund, analyzed and classi- 
fied. Socrates was not more naive than she. 

The United States Child Labor Act, which 
Congress passed in September, 1916, went into 
effect in September, 1917. The Secretary of 
Labor, exercising the power vested in him by 
the Act, assigned to the Children’s Bureau the 
duty of enforcing the Act. 

Fortunately for Miss Lathrop, the Federal 
Civil Service Bureau had on its list of candi- 
dates, eligible for the position of Director of 
the Child Labor Division in the Children’s 
Bureau, Miss Grace Abbott. With a wide ex- 
perience in laws and conditions affecting immi- 
grants and with the confidence of leaders 
among those immigrants, Miss Abbott brings 
to the division more than a theoretical or a 
technical understanding of the economic prin- 
ciples underlying this great Act. 

True to her belief in the value of the judg- 
ment of other people who are actively inter- 
ested in her special subject, Miss Lathrop has 
held several conferences with different groups 
ol people, who were invited to make sugges- 
tions regarding rules and regulations to govern 
the administration of the Act. As questions 
in administration arise there are issued 
time to time copies of 
answers thereto. 

The United States Child Labor Act depends 
for its success, in large measure, upon the co- 
operation of teachers with the Children’s 
Bureau, 


from 
those questions and 


( That success signifies more than pro- 
tection of children from night work or pro- 
longed hours of day labor. It means making 
good to all of them the watchword of this 
country—Opportunity. 

We hear much about preparedness for war, 
but in Miss Lathrop’s career we have much 
food for thought on preparedness for the obli- 
gations of peace. Following the years in school 
and college, she was associated with her father 
in his law office, was a co-laborer with that 
peerless woman, Jane Addams, was an active 
participant in the work of other social settle- 
ments beside Hull House, was a most efficient 
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member of the Illinois State Board of Charities, 
and in all these different relations to society 
was sunny-tempered and energetic. What won- 


. 
7 


der is it that, though a young woman, she has 


the wisdom and sympathy essential in the Chief 
of the Children’s Bureau? 
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LABOR WILL CONTROL THE WORLD 


BY CHARLES M. SCHWAB 


In the very near future we must look to the worker for a solution of the great economic ques- 
tions now being considered. I am not one to carelessly turn over my belongings for the uplift of 
the nation, but I am one who has come to a belief that the worker will rule, and the sooner we 
realize this the better it will be for our country and the world at large. , 

In these times of war we of America should not criticise the actions of our President and our 
nation. We are behind him and we are behind the nation. When I say “We” I mean the steel 
men of the United States. Within the next eighteen months we will have more tonnage on the 


ocean than all the nations of the world. 


But don’t let us run away with the idea that we have a light job on our hands. We must 
realize that it is the duty of every citizen to give his last dollar and his last drop of blood in de- 


fence of his country.—Address. 
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TENDENCIES IN CITY SCHOOL BOARD ORGANIZATION 


BY BRUCE M. WATSON 


Secretary of the Public Education and Child Labor Association of Pennsylvania 


When Bill and I went to school the problems 
of school administration were few and simple. 
The school directors hired the teacher to keep or- 
der and fired him if he didn’t. School architec- 
ture was “standardized,” even to the color of 
the schoolhouse, which was red. Ventilation was 
unknown. The plumbing consisted of water-pail 
and dipper. School furniture was made and 
nailed down by the carpenter who built the 
schoolhouse. Fuel and chalk were the only school 
supplies. Teacher and pupils did the janitor 
work. 

The course of study, consisting of the three 
R’s, was uniform the country over; so there was 
no discussion as to what should be taught. Every 
child used the books which he brought to 
school—books, oftener than not, from which his 
elder brothers or sisters, parents, uncles or aunts, 
had been graduated; so there was no problem of 
textbook adoptions. 

Secondary education was the business of 
private schools. There were no shops, kitchens 
nor laboratories; no libraries, gymnasiums nor 
school gardens. There was no science of teach- 
ing; there were no “special subjects”; there 
were no standard tests, no compulsory attend- 
ance, care for defectives, health supervision, 
open-air classes, school clinics, vocational guid- 
ance, or civic centres; no Gary system, nor 
other of the thousand perplexities of the mod- 
ern school organism. 

All of these things have come with the pass- 
ing years and have changed the character of 
school administration from the simplest to one 
of the most complex problems of management. 
The school board can no longer be all things to 
all teachers, patrons, pupils and the public. 

There still remains much to be learned before 





the ideal will have been reached in this as in 
every other field of governmental activity; and 
yet a few propositions may be accepted as proved 
by the best experience of the country, among 
them the following :— 

The school board should be a legislative and 
not an administrative body. 

It should study the needs of the school system 
in a broad way, determine general policies to be 
pursued, and employ expert administrators to 
carry out these policies. It follows as a natural 
corollary that these experts should be given au- 
thority commensurate with their responsibility. 
The present tendency in this direction was well 
enunciated at the last meeting of the National 
Education Association by O. M. Plummer of the 
Portland, Oregon, school board, who said :— 

“When a board of education, after much con- 
sideration, selects a superintendent, its work is 
half done. When it puts in the balance of the 
time letting him alone and looking to him for 
administrative results, its work is well nigh com- 
plete. It is apparently a question of a few years 
until school board people will confine themselves 
to the larger policies of the entire system, allow- 
ing the details to be worked out by the proper 
heads.” 

A city school board should consist of from five 
to nine members and the size of the city should 
have little weight in determining the number. 

Dr. Ellwood P. Cubberley, in his book on city 
school administration, sums up the case for a 
small school board as follows :— 

“The experience of the past century is clearly 
and unmistakably that a small school board is in 
every way a more efficient board than a large one. 
It is less talkative and hence handles public busi- 
ness much more expeditiously. It is less able to 














shift responsibility ; it cannot so easily divide it- 
self up into small committees, and works more 
efficiently and intelligently as a committee of 
the whole.” , 

Members of the school board should be chosen 
to represent the city at large, and not by dis- 
tricts. 

The ratio of the number of cities having elec- 
tive boards to the number having appointive 
boards remains practically stationary, about 2 
to 1. 

Board members should be chosen for rela- 
tively long terms and preferably not more than 
one or two at a time. 

By the observance of this rule sudden rever- 
sals of school policy are avoided; there is little 
temptation to an individual er group of people 
to “put over” something on the schools and bet- 
ter choices result from centring the interest of 
voters upon one or two names at a time. 

There is an extension of legislation making 
women eligible to vote for members and hold 
membership in school boards. 

However, as far as available records show, 
there is little tendency on the part of cities to 
increase the number of women members of their 
school boards. Even in states that have equal 
suffrage the practice of electing women to school 
boards is not general. 

Perhaps the most significant evidence of the 
trend of school board organization in the direc- 
tions herein outlined is found in recent enact- 
ments of state legislatures and in provisions of 
newly revised or reconstructed city charters. 
Thus have been crystallized into laws these prin- 
ciples that have first received recognition 
through voluntary action of individual school 
boards. 

The school code enacted by the last legislature 
of New York takes a most advanced step by 
prescribing as follows :— 

All present boards of education having more 
than nine members shall be reduced to nine, and 
that of New York city to seven. ° 

In all cities hereafter created the board of edu- 
cation shall consist of five members, elected at 
large for five years, one each year. 

In all cities the superintendent of schools shall 
have. direction of all emplovees, including super- 
visors, teachers, janitors, health supervisors, etc. 

Teachers and other employees of the educa- 
tion department shall be appointed only on 
recommendation of the superintendent of 
schools. 

The superintendent shall have a seat in the 
board and the right to speak on all matters, but 
not to vote. 

The superintendent shall have power to sus- 
pend teachers, recommend textbooks for adop- 
tion, prepare the context of the course of study 
authorized by the board, etc. 

We are justified in believing that the present 
trend in school board organization is altogether 
in the direction of greater efficiency and conse- 
quently of better schools, more judicious expen- 
ditures and better returns for the money and ef- 
fort.—National Municipal Review. 
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IN MEMORY OF HENRY HOUCK 


BY O. T. CORSON 
Columbus, Ohio 


[An abstract of address delivered before the Pennsyl- 
vania State Educational Association, Johnstown, Penn- 
sylvania, December 28, 1917.] 

What floods of precious memories pour in 
upon us at the mere mention of the name, 
Henry Houck! How real he still is to all of 
us, even since death has. removed him from 
our sight! We still feel the pressure of his 
friendly hand, whose cordial grasp so often 
helped us. We still see the inimitable smile 
which always lighted up his kindly face and 
which helped us to forget, for a time at least, 
our worries and our sorrows. We still hear 
his contagious laughter, and as we listen to its 
merry music we smile through our tears as we 
reverently recall the happy hours spent with 
him in the days that are gone. 

* * * * - * 

Henry Houck was the most remarkable per- 
sonality I ever knew. He embodied in his 
character and exemplified in his daily living 
all that is sweetest and best in human life. Such 
a character defies formal analysis. It would be 
sacrilege to apply the methods of the coldly 
critical biographer in an attempt to record the 
sources of the power or to make an estimate 
of the life and work and influence of such a 
personality as Henry Houck possessed. By no 
formal rule can such a life be measured. There 
are no scales with which to weigh its worth. 
With no thought, therefore, of attempting to 
analyze his character, permit me to name and 
to discuss three characteristics which permeated 
his whole being, which constantly manifested 
themselves in his every word and act and which 
endeared him to all who knew him. 

One of these characteristics is sympathy. And 
how the great heart of this rare personality 
went out in sympathy to all classes of people! 
It seemed that he knew intuitively just how 
others felt, either when joy was their portion 
or when sorrow dominated their lives. He was 
always ready and able literally to fulfill the in- 
junction: “Rejoice with them that do rejoice 
and weep with them that weep.” He constantly 
exemplified both the letter and the spirit of the 
accepted definition of sympathy as being “Feel- 
ing corresponding to that which another feels; 
the quality of being affected by the affection 
of another.” 

But this was not the maudlin sympathy which 
characterizes those who send bouquets to 
criminals, but who forget the wrongs com- 
mitted by such criminals and the suffering re- 
sulting from their crimes. As a member of 
the Board of Pardons, Henry Houck did not 
permit his sympathy to interfere with his keen 
sense of justice as administered by a properly 
constituted court. I shall never forget an hour 
spent with him in his office just before a meet- 
ing of the Board of Pardons, of which he was 
a member by virtue of his office as Secretary 
of Internal Affairs. His merciful soul was 
troubled on account of the ordeal through 
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which he was about to pass. With intense 
feeling he told of the pressure which would be 
brought to secure the pardon of an inmate of 
the penitentiary who was guilty of a crime 
which had brought extreme suffering to the 
parents in a good home in the Keystone state. 
But in his sympathy for the wrongdoer, he was 
not unmindful of the sympathy due to the home 
that had been so grievously wronged; and he 
entered upon the meeting, where his soul was 
to be tried as if by fire, with a clear vision of 
what was right and just, and with a fixed de- 
termination to do his duty. 
* * * * * * 


While Henry Houck was indeed “everybody’s 
friend,” and while his sympathies included all 
classes of people, the children in the public 
schools .and their teachers had, perhaps, the 
largest place in his heart. He was never hap- 
pier than when mingling with the children in 
the schools or with the teachers in the insti- 
tutes. And now that his lips are silent, would 
that there were a permanent record of the mes- 
sages of hope and cheer which he always 
brought when addressing them. 

al * * * * * 


A second characteristic which he possessed in 
a marked degree is sincerity. He was the em- 
bodiment of all the factors which compose this 
splendid quality of strong character. His hon- 
esty of mind and intention was so evident in 
all his dealings with his fellow-men that no 
honest man ever could or ever did doubt his 
sincerity. He was absolutely free from _ all 
traces of simulation, hypocrisy, disguise or false 
pretense of any kind. In the many and varied 
relations of his long career of public service, 
covering nearly sixty years, Henry Houck al- 
ways rang true. He was true to himself and 
could not, therefore, be false to any man. In 
the more intimate social relations his sincerity 
won and held for him an unusually large circle 
of intimate friends, who loved him because he 
was so sincere and so genuine in all that he 
said and did. This is especially true of 
teachers, thousands of whom, not only in Penn- 
sylvania, but in all sections of the United States, 
have listened with joy and gratitude to his 
hopeful messages of sincere sympathy for them 
in their work. 

His sincerity was not of the type’ possessed 
by some who labor under the delusion that a 
discourteous manner of saying harsh things in 
destructive criticism of their fellow-men, their 
state or their country, is the one sure indica- 
tion of sincerity on their part. The severest test 
of sincerity is not in being brave enough to say 
the harsh word of condemnation which some- 
times should be said, but in being generous 
enough to say the kindly word of commenda- 
tion to others who may have given evidence of 
ability to do their work better than we can do 
it ourselves. Sincerity in expressing apprecia- 
tion of work well done or of an honest effort 
to do it well is always an indication of strength 
of character and nobility of soul. 

His sincerity of appreciation manifested it- 


self not only in the most kindly commendation 
of the efforts of others to do well the work 
which came to them to do, but also in sincere 
expressions of gratitude for what others did 
for him. His appreciation of kind words and 
deeds was such that he could not keep silent 
when he was the recipient of them. His gen- 
erous soul never harbored for an instant the 
selfish thought which characterizes those who 
dwarf their souls by “the egotistical assumption 
that appreciation is due them, that it should 
come to them as a matter of course, and that 
they need not trouble themselves to thank any 
one but themselves for it. 
* * * » * * 


The third of the trinity of noble characteris- 
tics which, together with his sympathy and sin- 
cerity, endeared him to his friends, was his 
sanity. He was absolutely safe and sound on 
all the great issues of life and living. He con- 
stantly exemplified the benefits of not only 
“safety first,” but safety last and safety all the 
time. In the midst of the many cyclonic dis- 
turbances in the political, religious and educa- 
tional atmosphere, produced by the overheated 
currents of air which are constantly blowing in 
from the regions inhabited by visionary the- 
orists who are always anxious to substitute 
experiment for experience, he never wavered in 
his devotion to the principles which he believed 
were fundamentally true. Having a reason for 
the faith that was in him, he kept the faith. 

Sanity—soundness of mind—is always  indi- 
cated by certain characteristics. One of these 
is mental alertness, of which Henry Houck had 
an unusually large supply. His mind was liter- 
ally “on the watch” all the time, as it were, 
“standing on the heights” “looking around” to 
see what was going on. Nothing seemed to es- 
cape his penetrating mental vision. 

Another mark of sanity is good judgment or 
sound common sense. This Henry Houck pos- 
sessed in an unusual degree. Many times he 
was called into the councils of the party which 
thrice honored him with a nomination for one 
of the most important offices in the gift of the 
Commonwealth, in order that the leaders of 
that party might have the benefit of his good 
judgment and wise direction. And never did 
these leaders show better judgment themselves 
than when they counseled with him and hon- 
ored him with a place on their party ticket. 
Thousands of teachers, school officers and other 
friends sought and followed the sound advice 
which came from his clear brain and ripe ex- 
perience. No one ever went wrong by follow- 
ing his advice or example. 

A third distinguishing characteristic of sanity 
is a keen sense of humor. In this Henry Houck 
excelled to such an extent as to place him in a 
class absolutely by himself. His humor was in- 
imitable, indescribable and irresistible. It grew 
out of his mental alertness, and was so directed 
and controlled by his good judgment that it 
Was never coarse or common. While it kept 
him from taking himself too seriously, it never 
intruded where seriousness had a right to be. 
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This. sense of humor made it impossible for 
him to think of assuming the silly dignity which 
has sometimes characterized the actions of men 
in public life, and which has made them so lu- 
dicrous in the eyes of their constituency. He 
possessed the true dignity which is never afraid 
of losing itself in a hearty laugh or in acting 
in a perfectly natural manner. 

Many of us have been honored by being 
made the objects or subjects of his keen obser- 
vations which flashed from his active brain, 
never in the form of stinging witticisms which 
hurt, but always in the form of kindly humor 
which helped. 


* * * * ca * 


In 1904 the teachers of Pennsylvania sent him 
on his great trip to Jerusalem in connection 
with the excursion to the Sunday School Con- 
vention, which was held that year in the Holy 
City. Because of what seemed the hopeless 
condition of my health at that time, the plans 
so generously provided by the Ohio teachers 
for me to go with him could not be carried 
out. Instead, Mrs. Corson and I made a quiet 
tour of Europe and the British Isles. This tour 
was so planned as to enable us to spend as 
much time as possible with Mr. Houck on the 
return part of his journey. Happy days, in- 
deed, were the days spent together in Naples 
and Rome. While he had every comfort and 
luxury which money could buy on the excur- 
sion boat, and while he formed many new ac- 
quaintances and many new friendships on the 
tour, he was homesick to see some of his 
longer-time friends, and the joy of our meeting 
in Naples will ever remain a precious memory. 

One afternoon we were seated in the beau- 
tiful park of that beautiful city overlooking its 
magnificent harbor. It was a gala day, follow- 
ing the visit of the President of France to the 
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city. The King and Queen of Italy drove by 
near where we were seated. As they passed 
Mr. Houck remarked that he feared they did 
not see us, since they had given no sign of 
recognition. In the midst of all this gaiety, 
however, he seemed depressed and despondent. 
With a pathos I shall never forget he remarked 
that the journey which he was then making 
would be his -last long trip. I tried to cheer 
him up by telling him that I still hoped some- 
time to regain my health, and that when I did, 
he and I would make a tour around the world. 
He tried to smile, but. instead tears filled his 
eyes as he replied: “No, my next trip will be 
to the New Jerusalem.” But in an instant he 
had rallied, and out of the depths of his de- 
spondency came the lightning flash of his un- 
conquerable humor in the remark, “but that 
trip will not be an excursion and there will be 
no crowd.” 

His humor was never forced. It flowed as 
naturally, freely and constantly from his alert 
mind and generous soul as water from the in- 
exhaustible reservoir high up on the mountain- 
side, and with the same refreshing effect. 

* * * * * * 


In his life colleges honored themselves by 
conferring upon him well-merited degrees; but 
he was so much larger in his life and work 
than any degrees which came to him that they 
could add nothing to his fame. Neither can 
anything that I have said, or that can be said 
by anyone. increase the loving remembrance in 
which he is held in the hearts of all who knew 
him. We pay tribute to his memory, not for 
his sake, but for our own, in order that we may 
thereby more deeply impress the lessons of his 
unselfish life and be able to profit by their 
teachings. 

Henry Houck built his own monument in 
kindly deeds, which never die. 
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TO THE HIGH SCHOOL YOUNG PEOPLE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Dear Young People :— 


As head of the National Education Association I am making an appeal to you to strain every 


nerve in the effort to make your high school work a preparation for life. 


As never before the 


nation is looking to the boys and girls of high school age for help in its great task of keeping 
unstained American ideals and using American activities for the serving of the world. 
If the expectations of patriotic America are to be fulfilled, you young people must make the 


most of your four years of high school life. You must pour into those years every atom of physi- 
cal, mental and spiritual energy that you possess, to the end that your trained bodies and trained 
minds may be the instant and obedient servants of the nation’s needs. As you work during these 
crucial years, so will you live in the years to come. As you think straight, work hard and love 
mightily, so will the nation think, work and love. As your development is full, rich and strong, 
so will the national development become. 

I beg you not to be persuaded to forego the opportunities of high school life. Modern edu- 
cation is the interpretation of life in terms of truth, beauty, freedom, efficiency and _ service. 
The country and the world, as never before, will need your vision of truth, your recognition of 
beauty, your devotion to freedom, your demonstration of efficiency, and your power of service. 
Make yourself ready for the nation’s call by training heart and hand and brain and soul to the 
end that when the spirit of America says “I need young people,” you will be ready with the 
answer, “Here are we, take us, use us,” that America may continue to teach the world the mean- 
ing of real civilization. 

Faithfully yours, 
Mary C. C. Bradford, 
President N. E. A. 
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ETHICS OF THE TEACHING PROFESSION 


BY R. E. COOK 
Superintendent, Chehalis, Washington 


The ethics of a profession is understood to 
mean the principles and rules which determine 
the attitude and conduct of its members 
toward each other and toward their calling. 
For example, reputable physicians and attor- 
neys must refrain from competitive advertis- 
ling. One physician is not supposed to pre- 
scribe for another’s patient, except upon the 
other’s request, and then must refrain from 
criticising the other’s diagnosis and _ treat- 
ment. Doctors and lawyers seldom, if ever, 
speak slightingly of their profession. 

A proper conception of the importance of 
teaching should prevent any one from enter- 
ing the profession without the best possible 
preparation in broad and liberal scholarship, 
in specialized professional training, in an un- 
derstanding of and love for children, and an 
appreciation of the difficulties, as well as op- 
portunities, of the calling. 

The test of adherence to the ethical stand- 
ards of a profession comes when the selfish 
interests of its members begin to clash. This 
occurs in the rivalry for teaching positions. 
A teacher should never apply for a position 
before it is definitely open. Seeking to under- 
mine an incumbent in order to step into his 
position is worse than unethical. 
to underbid a fellow teacher shows a total 
lack of professional spirit. In making appli- 
cation for a position a teacher should not con- 
sider salary alone. The possibility of being 
able to render. satisfactory service, as con- 
ditioned upon one’s fitness for the particular 
position sought and as affected by local en- 
vironment, should be weighed carefully. Gen- 
eral applications for “any vacancy which may, 
occur” deserve no consideration whatever. As 
soon as a candidate has been elected and has 
accepted the position, he should at once with- 
draw all outstanding applications. After sign- 
ing a contract a teacher should consider it 
just as binding upon himself as upon the dis- 
trict. He has no more right to continue his 
quest for a still better position than the board 
of directors has for a better teacher. After a 
teacher under contract has first secured per- 
mission of his board to seek a better place 
and being successful has helped them to find 
a satisfactory substitute, then, and only then, 
he may honorably resign. 

A superintendent or principal should issue 
only very frank and honest recommendations 
for definite positions for which he would him- 
self be willing to employ the candidate were 
he in a position to do so. The practice of 
granting recommendations to unsatisfactory 
teachers for the sake of getting rid of them 
cannot be condemned too severely. Letters 
of the “To whom it may concern” variety, 
written for the eye of the one endorsed, 
should be absolutely tabooed. The practice 
of importing teachers from long distances, 


Attempting’ 


when just as good ones may be secured in our 
own state, is questionable. We are scarcely 
justified in maintaining institutions for the 
training of teachers if we refuse to use their 
product. Furthermore, the teacher trained 
within the state is usually much _ better 
adapted to the needs of the local school and 
community. We shou'd secufe teachers 
through teachers’ agencies as a last resort 
only and in case of emergency, if at all. We 
would not have much respect or confidence in 
a doctor or lawyer secured in that manner. 

Example is. often more effective than pre- 
cept. “Right conduct outside of the school- 
room is just as imperative and essential to the 
children’s training for good citizenship as 
right ccnduct in the classroom. The teacher 
who holds to one standard of ideals in the 
schoolroom and practices another outside of 
it is unworthy of the respect and confidence 
of pupils or patrons.” Teachers have a right 
and it is their duty to think for themselves 
and to manage their private affairs according 
to the dictates of their own consciences, free 
from dictation at the hand of board members 
or of other local powers that be. Nevertheless, 
I have no sympathy with that pseudo declara- 
tion of independence which states that 
teachers have a right to lead their own lives 
just like any one else. Every teacher should 
be willing to submit to certain restrictions 
and to forego some of his pleasures if they 
lessen his influence and interfere with his use- 
fulness to his boys and girls and to the com- 
munity. Dealing so intimately as it does with 
the everlasting destinies of immature and 
plastic youth, the teacher’s profession is not 
like any other calling. Any one who is un- 
willing to submit to the restrictions which the 
very nature of his work imposes should find 
other employment. 

If it is unprofessional for doctors and law- 
yers to advertise their wares, possibly it is for 
school men to do so by emphasizing unduly 
and more than their importance warrants cer- 
tain spectacular phases of school work. Such 
methods seem to pay in salary increases and 
in promotions to better positions. Sometimes 
such advertising may be prompted by the con- 
viction that the cause of education is thereby 
advanced, and when this is the case of course 
no one should impugn the motives of the par- 
ties responsible. 

Extravagance in the expenditure of district 
funds is distinctly unprofessional and  un- 
ethical. The financial embarrassment result- 
ing from unwarranted expenditures seriously 
handicaps one’s successor, robs the children 
for years to come of advantages rightfully due 
them, makes it necessary that teachers shall 
be overworked and underpaid, and cripples 
the schools generally. Careless financial man- 
agement is unfair to the taxpayers, It causes 

















business men to lose all confidence in the 
business ability and practical common sense 
of school men, thus lowering the standing of 
our profession. It is partially responsible for 
the growth of taxpayers’ leagues, which, while 
good in purpose, seem to make their heaviest 
attacks upon school budgets and levies, rather 
than upon expenditures for less worthy pur- 
poses. We should be proud of the fact that 
school men do not embezzle funds and do not 
graft as some city, county, state and United 
States officers occasionally do, and as con- 
tractors on public work frequently do. 


Teachers should be loyal to their profession 
‘at all times. Unquestionably many teachers 
are underpaid. It is equally true that many 
others do not earn what they receive. A large 
percentage leave the profession before they 
gain sufficient experience to make them really 
efficient and able to earn their salaries. 
Teachers often contrast their slender incomes 
with the ample ones of prosperous business 
men. They forget that the risk in business 
is so great that many fail and become bank- 
rupt. On the other hand, our incomes, though 
small, are sure. Our tenure of office may be 
somewhat insecure; nevertheless, it would 
seem that teachers move from choice more 
often than from necessity. 

Since we are daily shut up with children of 
immature minds and must give out continually, 
our work tends toward narrowness. However, 
we can overcome this by assuming our full 
share of the duties of citizenship, identifying 
ourselves with all the best interests of the 
community, by being good mixers and by 
systematic use of our leisure time in reading 
non-professional books and magazines, and in 
enjoying diversified recreations. If we will it, 
we can be citizens of the world. True teachers 
must have the spirit of self-sacrifice and be 
willing to renounce other rewards for the sake 
of helping boys and girls and having a part 
in moulding the civilization of tomorrow. If 
we cannot believe in our mission and in the 
infinite possibilities of our work, we should 
get out of the profession. 

Teachers ought always to be loyal to the'r 
co-workers. Co-operation is indispensable to 
the success of a school. Harmony, good-will 
and good fellowship render work easy, pleas- 
ant and effective. Teachers should not criti- 
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cise each other except in a direct, friendly, 
constructive manner. Out of school they 
should speak well of one another or keep 
silent. To excuse one’s own lack of efficiency 
by criticising unfairly an absent predecessor 
is unprofessional. Superintendents and princi- 
pals who have risen from the ranks some- 
times forget and treat their teachers as if they 
were children, instead of with the respect and 
consideration to which they are entitled. Sub- 
ordinates must be regarded not as slaves to 
do our bidding in blind obedience, but as in- 
telligent co-workers. 


It is axiomatic that teachers should remain 
loyal to the school, institution or system with 
which they are connected, or resign. Disloy- 
alty is treacherous and distinctly unethical, 
Gossiping at boarding places or elsewhere 
about school matters which concern pupils, 
parents and teachers alone is indefensible. 

All agree that professional spirit is highly 
desirable. This means a lively, genuine in- 
terest in our work, and especially in those 
for whom we labor, an active desire for im- 
provement in service, a friendly, helpful in- 
terest in our co-workers, and a sympathetic 
attitude toward the cause of education in 
general. 


Our work has rewards which are more than 
commensurate with its disadvantages. True 
teachers have the abiding satisfaction of 
knowing that their work is worth while—their 
service noble. We are comrades in service. 
Our difficulties, our trials, our disappointments 
and our sorrows, like our joys, triumphs and 
aspirations, being experiences common to us 
all should draw us together in mutual under- 
standing and true fellowship of _ spirit. 
Stronger professional spirit and more sym- 
pathetic good-will will give greater content- 
ment and happiness in our work. Our calling 
does not lack noble traditions to serve as an 
inspiration to unselfish effort and lasting 
achievement. From before the days of Soc- 
rates and of the Great Teacher, our peerless 
example, down through the centuries our pro- 
fession has numbered within its ranks the 
finest spirits of every age. We may well be 
proud of our calling and eager to aid in the 
fulfillment of its divine mission of unshack- 
ling the slaves of ignorance and leading them 
into their rightful heritage. 
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For courage that we sorely need, 
For strength to do the splendid deed, 
For youth, who make the sacrifice 
And, smiling, pay the bitter price 
That freedom asks of sturdy men, 
O God, accept our thanks again. 


O God, we thank thee for our youth 
That still hold dear the ways of truth; 

We thank thee for their courage, and 
Devotion to our native land; 

We're thankful that our flag still gleams 
The emblem of man’s highest dreams, 


—Edgar A. Guest, in Boston Post, 
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A PORTER-SCHOOL MORNING 


BY THE EDITOR 


Mrs. Marie Turner Harvey of Porter School, 
rural school, Kirksville, Missouri, has among 
many record-breaking inspirations daily ——s 
exercises. Each morning she reads something P 
the school—thirty-six children—and for the —— 
ing of the exercise the next morning —_ c os 
reads to the school an account of the rea oan 
the day before. Every child old enough to Cae e 
has a write-up ready to read. We give here - 
one we heard a little girl, a very little girl in the 
primary group, read of the exercise of January 

) 18 :— 
= Mire. Harvey read us a true story from 

the Outlook. It told us about ten sol- 
diers in a trench “somewhere in Flan- 
ders.” The “dug-out” was lighted by 
candles in bottles. There were three 
beds and enough straw for six of them. 
They had a real table and real chairs in- 
stead of old munition boxes, and they 
also had,—ah, guess! 

They had a piano. One evening early 
in April, 1917, while they were eating 
supper, a loud knocking was heard at the 
street door upstairs. When the door was 
opened there stood a messenger. He 
handed a_ sealed envelope to the 
Colonel. 

The Colonel tore open the envelope 
and looked a long time at the sheet of 
white paper. Then he spoke to his sol- 
diers in a slow, trembling voice and 
said :— if 

“Gentlemen, America is our ally. 

A Belgian soldier went at once to the 
piano and played “The Star Spangled 
Banner.” The ten soldiers stood up and 
listened with thankful hearts to the 


music. They said: “Germans, you can- 
not harm us now. Is not America our 
ally ?” 
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THE LAW GOVERNING SAMPLE COPIES 
OF TEXTBOOKS 


BY WILL C. WOOD 
Commissioner of Secondary Schools, California 

The recently enacted high school textbook 
law contains a provision concerning sample copies 
which should not be overlooked by teachers. The 
law provides that all books received by school 
officials for examination preceding the adoption 
of a textbook must be returned to the publisher 
within thirty days after the adoption of a text- 
book in the subject by the high school board. 
Sample copies may be received at any time be- 
fore adoption, so the law will not interfere in any 
way with the teacher’s privilege of acquainting 
himself with books. The theory of the law is 
that the teacher, having examined the books sub- 
mitted and having weighed their merits and de- 
cided which text is best suited to the needs of his 
school, has used the books as long as he is entitled 
to do so. The publisher lends the books to the 
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teacher for examination. After he has finished 
the examination the books should be returned. 
This the law requires. To make sure that the re- 
quirement shall be met, it provides that violation 
of the provision, if proved, shall be a misde- 
meanor, and any member of a high school board 
or public school official guilty of violation of the 
law “shall, in addition, be removed from his offi- 
cial position.” 

The purpose of the law is to put the relation 
of book publishers and school people uponsa busi- 
ness and professional basis. The expensive sys- 
tem of sampling and furnishing desk books hith- 
erto in vogue has added materially to the cost 
of textbooks, and the buyer of textbooks has 
had to foot the bill. Thrift in sampling, en- 
couraged by law, and made general, should ulti- 
mately result in a reduction in the price of 


books. The new law must, of course, be ob- 
served. 
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A RECREATIONAL MESSAGE 


BY ANNA VAUGHAN 





Cleveland 


Play is perhaps one of the most plastic words 
in the English language. _Its interpretations 
are numerous and varied. 

To the adult it is a social tonic, a wholesome 
form of enjoyment that tends to kindle anew the 
spark of happy childhood; a compelling force 
that transforms the tired, worn-out body into a 
radiant being; restoring the brightness to the 
eye, the glow to the cheek, the smile to the lips 
and the elasticity to the frame, all of which re- 
flect the sunshine and good cheer without which 
we cannot thrive. 


It is the universal language of childhood. 
However pronounced the racial and social differ- 
ences existing among our cosmopolitan com- 
munities today, the democracy of the playground 
affords an opportunity for self-expression that 
tends to eradicate any narrow prejudices and to 
establish a broader appreciation of the world 
about them, as white and black, foreign or na- 
tive born, mingle freely and easily in their fav- 
orite recreations. 

It is a great school of experience in which the 
child is constantly trying himself out, giving ex- 
pression to his innermost thoughts and feelings— 
a field in which he may reveal himself and be 
revealed. 

A child’s life is one endless round of activity 
expressed in terms of play. To the casual ordi- 
nary spectator much of the child’s play is idle 
amusement, but to the trained observer it pre- 
sents a very serious business. In the child’s 
land of make-believe his improvised hobby horse 
bids fair to outrival the steeds of “ye knights of 
old,” while his simple “yard stick” drawbridge 
shuts out the impending hostile forces as effec- 
tively as iron bolts or bars could have done it. 

Listen to the rhythmic beating of his toy drum. 
Watch the process of mobilization, as from hither 
and yon, buckling on their wooden swords and 


Continued on page 214, 
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CHARACTER EDUCATION 


Whatever one may think of the relative 
value of various subjects in school, all will 
agree that nothing is more invaluable in school 
and out, in boyhood and manhood, girlhood 
and womanhood, than character education. 

Every state requires that morals be taught, 
and yet no state makes any specific provision 
for character education. 

Like water, one’s character must be free 
from all suspicion of taint, and yet it is but a 
short time since any city made daily test and 
a report of the condition of the water supply. 

Character education is more vital to the in- 
dividual, to society, to the industries, to com- 
merce, to every Occupation, trade and profes- 
sion than provision for testing and reporting 
water; for preventing the sale of dope; for mal- 
practice by a physician; than short weight and 
measure in trade; than honest statements as to 
the purity of foods; and yet the cities, states 
and nation invest many millions annually to de- 
tect the absence of character and not a dollar 
directly for specific character education. 

We have trusted to luck in the matter of 
character education. We have been expending 
millions annually to rid localities of the boil 
weevil, hoof and mouth disease, hog cholera 
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and scores of other diseases, pests and vermin. 
All the enginery of the Agricultural Department 
is employed to promote the breeding of thor- 
oughbred horses, mules, beef cattle, milch 
cows, wool sheep and mutton sheep, bacon 
swine and ham swine, hens for eggs and hens 
for table, corn for beef cattle and for dairy 
cattle; and yet nothing is done specifically for 
thoroughbred character for boys and girls. We 
are satisfied with mongrel character, with scrub 
morals so far as specific effort is concerned. 

The churches have achieved much and the 
schools much. They deserve more praise than 
they receive. Preachers and teachers have 
been the twin saving graces. 

Every church has Heaven as its noblest 
theme, and no church intentionally lets down 
the bars to the heavenly pastures, opens the 
gates of the New Jerusalem, or sets ajar the 
doors to the Holy Temple for any one of 
doubtful character. 


The schools have a Behavioristic Pedagogy. 
From the day the child first comes into the 
classroom there is a premium upon law and 
order, upon truth and integrity. 

Although there are a multitude of homes in 
which there is all too little virtue and right- 
eousness in word, in thought or in deed, there 
are few homes in which, in sober hours, father 
and mother do not hope that their children 
will be purer, truer, nobler than their parents. 

But the church, the school, the home could 
achieve infinitely more with appropriate na- 
tional leadership. 


Science and governmental devotion have prac- 
tically eliminated smallpox, yellow fever, ty- 
phoid fever, scarlet fever and diphtheria, and 
tubercular and venereal diseases will be reduced 
to the vanishing point. 

Closing saloons and brothels the world over, 
as is sure to be done from the same motive 
and in the same spirit as we protect water sup- 
ply and prevent defective sewers, will do much 
so far as their phases of immorality are con- 
cerned. Pure food laws and the regulation of 
weights and measures and the budget system 
in public appropriations will make men and 
women more moral through restraint, but 
Heaven will not be in action on earth until we 
find ways and means for specific, extensive and 
intensive character education. 

We must go about it as we have gone about 
the improvement of domestic animals, the field 
grains and garden piants, fruits and berries; as 
we have taken hold of the preservation and 
reforestizing of our vast acres of timber. 

Churches must be required to “deliver the 
goods” so far as the morality of all of the boys 
and girls of their parishes is concerned. The 
schools must be required to fit their pupils 
and students for moral living, just as they are 
now required to fit them for the next grade, 
for high school and for college. 

Every efficient high school boasts of its suc- 
cess in preparing boys and girls for college. 
Sometime they must report upon their success 
in character education. 
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SCHOOL GARDENING* 


School gardening and school-home garden- 
ing have suddenly risen into dignity and im- 
portance, like an amateur of yesterday into a 
master of today. Educators of high degree 
smiled incredulously when Louise Kline Miller 
and other enthusiasts of yesterday tried to 
make school gardening look big to Cleve- 
landers and Philadelphians, but since the 
greatest of schoolmasters, from his White 
House desk, called the schools from refresh- 
ment to labor and selected from all their 
course-of-study activities their school garden 
efforts for patriotic service, there is a new in- 
flection whenever the term “school garden” is 
used. 

Never in American education has there been 
any such sudden transformation of educational 
evaluation as in this case. The “School Gar- 
den” and the “School-Home Garden” are raised 
from the rank of pawn to that of Sir Knight 
um the educational chess board. 

A new treatment is demanded, and the rules 
of the game need to be known by all. No one 
is better equipped to write the rules of the 
new educational game than Ernest Cobb, who 
has been for fifteen years an eminently suc- 
cessful vegetable gardener and an equally suc- 
cessful schoolmaster. 

We know of no book which meets the uni- 
versal need as does this book, “Garden Steps,” 
which tells, first of all, of fall and winter 
preparation for successful crop raising, of fer- 
tilizers, sprays, poisons, pests, and in di- 
rections simple enough for any child gardener 
and scientific enough to satisfy any specialist 
in agronomy. 

The vegetables specifically treated are: As- 
paragus, beans, beets, chard, the cabbage fam- 
ily, carrots, parsnips, celery, sweet corn, cu- 
cumbers, lettuce, onions, peas, peppers, pota- 
toes, radishes, rhubarb, squash, spinach, toma- 
toes and turnips. 


—— 


“Garden =~ seal A Manual for the Amateur in Vegetable Gardening 
By Ernest Cobb. Boston, New York, Chicago: Silver, Burdett & Co. 
Cloth. Illustrated. Price, 60 cents. 
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RESPONSIBILITY FOR POSSIBILITY 


No possibilities in the child have any value 
unless they develop. Estimate the charge that 
will stand against a school system in which 
uniformity makes great personal possibilities 
impossible. 

The school may not be responsible for mak- 
ing an artist, but it is responsible if it prevents 
a child from being an artist by insisting that he 
exhaust his energies in childhood and youth 
on studies not only useless to him, but posi- 
tively repellent. 

One does not need to advocate individual. in- 
struction in order to denounce the suppression 
of personality. 

All worship of uniformity does suppress per- 
sonality. 

All averaging of a class on the basis of a 
uniform standard is a direct assault upon the 
possibility of personality. 





: When we did not know any better than to 
insist upon averages and uniformity we sinned 
ignorantly, but today there is no more excuse 


for such stupidity than there is for teaching 
that the earth is flat. 


oOo % 
NOTABLE OVATION 

Hon. Payson Smith, LL. D., commissioner 
of education of Massachusetts, has been hon- 
ored with the presidency of the Massachusetts 
Schoolmasters’ Club, and in the forty years of 
the club’s activities we doubt if any one has 
received a greater ovation than did he at the 
opening meeting of his administration; Febru- 
ary 16, 1918. It was probably the most largely 
attended meeting in its history, because it was 
at the end of a three-days meeting of college 
presidents, superintendents and high school 
principals of the states: --There could be no 
better demonstration of the heartiness of the 
welcome that educators of all classes of all sec- 
tions of the state are giving the state com- 
missioner of education, who clearly appreciates 
the complex problems of the state and 


promptly assumed the leadership which was ac- 
corded him when he came. 
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“LABOR WILL CONTROL THE WORLD” 


We give prominence in this issue to a state- 
ment by Charles M. Schwab of the United 
States Steel Company. We would not have 
used it in any way before 1918, but on January 
10, at Fairmont, West Virginia, we heard the 
chief attorney of the Rockefeller Standard Oil 
Company for West Virginia say the same 








, thing, and he gave reasons for his belief. They 


were not sensational. He is a great man, a 
great lawyer, a student of affairs. He did not 
deplore it, offered no opposition to it. He was 
speaking to 120 leading coal operators of that 
State. 

Every great war has changed civil. conditions 
of the countries involved. In this war every 
country in the world is more or less involved, 
and every country will be greatly changed 
thereby. 

He welcomes the coming change as one of 
the best things that has ever come to the 
world. 

We did not feel at liberty to make use of his 
address, thinking that it might not represent 
the great wealth he served professionally; but 
when Charles M. Schwab says the same thing 
he speaks as one having authority. It is surely 


a great World War, and there will be great 
world improvements. 





RESCUE THE PERISHING 
_ Thanks to Gifford Pinchot’s persistent in- 
sistence the Administration Bill now before 
Congress will save 50,000,000 horse power 
water power to the people of the United States 
and rescue it from the greedy grasp of grafters 
We use his letter in another column. Every 
reader of the Journal of Education should read 


it and then write to his Congressman to stand 
by the President. 
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PROFESSIONAL PATRIOTISM 


Professional slackers are of much the same 
stuff as war slackers. Neither is a patriot. 

A subscriber of many years, a man on $6,000 
salary, canceled his subscription reluctantly, 
because he has “always enjoyed the magazine 
so much,” but he feels it to be a “patriotic duty 
and can and must get along for a time with- 
oe What would this six-thousand-dollar super- 
intendent say if his Board of Education should 
vote: “We relieve you from service reluctantly, 
because we have enjoyed you very much, but 
we can and must get along for a time without 
you. The schools can run very well for a time, 
and we prefer to invest $500 a month in 
Liberty Bonds. As a patriotic duty we will 
dispense with a superintendent.” 

+++ 
IDEAL COURSE OF STUDY 

President E. C. Moore of the Los Angeles 
State Normal School has planned for the mak- 
ing of an ideal Minimum Essentials course of 
study. It is to be a “Southern California 
Course of Study.” : 

There is already a committee representing 
the normal school, city teachers of Los Angeles 
and of every city in Southern California, one 
member from each, for each common school 
subject. itd 

There will be a meeting of the full committee 
ultimately in every city of Southern California. 
Every detail will be threshed out and winnowed 
until there is no chaff left in the course of 

in any subject. 
We sei igahy hinted at the details, but 
the end aimed at we have stated. The State 
Normal School will be the inspiration, but 
every locality will be fully in evidence before 
any decision is reached. 

It is the most elaborate scheme for the mak- 
ing of a course of study ever attempted. It 
promises the best possible combination of Sci- 
ence and art, of theory and practice, of vision 
and experience ever brought together for local 
leadership in education. 

We make this announcement with especial 
pride, because the Journal of Education has 
been expressing its confidence that Dr. Moore 
would set a new educational pace for America. 
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INQUIRY EXPRESS 


The school world is all ablaze with new 
things that are good things. Among these is 
a remarkably good thing among the new things 
in Kane, Pennsylvania, H. O. Dietrich, super- 
intendent. 

There is to be a School Visiting Week, 
March 4 to 8, with five daily “Inquiry Express” 
trains. 

These are the suggestive inquiries with which 
Mr. Dietrich introduces his invitation to all 
parents: “Could you tell a stranger what your 
schools are doing? Do you know the teachers 
of your children? Do you know whether your 
child is doing excellent, mediocre or poor work 
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in school?” Mr. Dietrich adds: “People should 
know school facts. School affairs must be made 
‘town talk.’ Chambers of commerce, clubs of 
all sorts must discuss—not ‘cuss’—the merits or 
demerits of the schools.” 
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A NOBLE WOMAN 


Miss Bettie Dutton, who recently died in Cleve- 
land at the age of seventy-eight, was a teacher 
in the Kentucky Street School of that city for 
fifty-eight years, and was principal of the school 
forty-six of those years, was the most faithful 
attendant upon the N. E. A. for a quarter of a cen- 
tury. She was one of the few elementary school 
principals to be a member of the National Coun- 
cil of Education, and few members have been 
better known or more highly esteemed. In 1906 
she joined forces with Katherine Devereux 
Blake of New York in a highly efficient service 
in sending immediate relief to the teacher-suf- 
ferers in the great San Francisco conflagration. 
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EVANSTON SCALE AND SCHEME 


We are using this week a most elaborate 
scale and scheme of salaries and promotion of 
teachers. It will always be a memorable event 
in American education that the teachers of a 
city of 30,000, of their own motion, when ask- 
ing for increase in salaries, coupled it with a 
desire to increase their own efficiency; that 
they themselves worked out a scheme of per- 
sonal and professional promotion; that they 
placed more emphasis upon their increased ef- 
ficiency than upon the increase in their salaries. 

It is an equally memorable event that the 
Board of Education welcomed this report and 
adopted it with only such modifications as the 
teachers themselves accepted. 

It is a classic in its class and we give it both 
much space and much prominence. 
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In these exacting and exhausting times no 
one can know all that he needs to know with- 
out resisting the temptation to know many 
things that he does not need to know. 


The Presque Isle, Maine, High School is in 
session six days in the week to save time for 


early closing, when the students are needed on 
the farm. 


Cleveland teachers are to have salary in- 
creases totaling $270,000. The best feature of 
the raise is that of the minimum, from $55v 
to $650. 


Department of Superintendence, National Edu- 
cation Association, Atlantic City, February 25 to 
March 2. 


From the scientific basis the Earth is now 
reported to be 350,000,000 years old. 


The new active memberships in the N. E. A. 
are still on the increase. 


We grade to prevent degrading. 
Only big men do big things. 
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A GREAT EDUCATIONAL CENTENNIAL 


BY JANE A. STEWART 


Philadelphia celebrates its public school cen- 
tennial! This is really a national event, for 
Philadelphia public schools, in their inception 
and progress, feature the development of 
national education in the United States; and 
this centennial of public education in the 
Quaker City calls the attention of school people 
and school patrons everywhere to the remark- 
able growth and the pressing needs of the pub- 
lic schools in our big and growing American 
urban centres. 

The organization of Philadelphia public 
schools began in the post-Colonial days (in 
1818), when a stigma still rested on the term 
“free schools” (maintained under charity or re- 
ligious auspices). There were only ten teachers 
and six schools taken over by the first Board of 
“School Controllers” of 1818, but they enrolled 
2,845 pupils (or 284 to a teacher)! 

The Philadelphia Board of Education of 1918 
controls a big city public educational institution, 
which numbers its variform activities by the 
scores, its physical plants by the. hundreds, its 
teachers by the thousands, its pupils by the 
hundreds of thousands and its annual expendi- 
tures by the millions. 

The 1818 Board of Education in Philadelphia 
was composed of nine members elected by the 
school directors of the four sections into which 
the district was divided by the state law of 
March, 1818. These school directors numbered 
fifty-four (twenty-four of whom were in the old 
city limits, the rest in the county of Philadel- 
phia), and were appointed by the city councils 
and the county commissioners. The 1867 
Board of Education was appointed by the com- 
mon pleas judges, a plan still in force. At the 
passage of the new Pennsylvania school code in 
1911 all the then cumbersome forty or more sec- 
tional boards were wiped out, advisory boards 
of “school visitors” substituted, and the Board 
of Education (then twenty-five in number) was 
reduced to fifteen, serving for six years. 

The 1918 Board has seven standing commit- 
tees (numbering five or six each): Finance; 
elementary schools; normal school, high schools 
for girls and qualifications of teachers; high 
schools for boys; property; by-laws and rules; 
teachers’ retirement board. The school con- 
troller (elected by the people as the city ton- 
troller) approves all financial orders authorized 
by the Board not contrary to law, and audits 
all accounts of the Board. The school treasurer 
receives all school funds and pays them out on 
order. 

Philadelphia schools have exemplified the de- 
velopment of public education in this country, 
introducing the monitor type in 1836, and giv- 
ing early recognition to the value of handiwork 
and practical training. The Department of Su- 
perintendence (now regarded as the vital part 
of school administration) was inaugurated in 
1884 by the felicitous appointment af the late 
Dr, James MacAlister (afterwards head and or- 


ganizer of Drexel Institute), who. put up-to- 
date ideas into force, and whose great work for 
public schools cannot be too highly com- 
mended. 

The 1918 Philadelphia Department of Super- 
intendence is a big institution in itself. The 
superintendent and his five associate superin- 
tendents form the Board of Superintendents, and 
their work is aided by nine assistant district 
superintendents, making a total of fifteen edu- 
cator-superintendents. In addition, there are 
four directors of special branches: Physical 
education, with twenty-one assistants; music, 
eighteen assistants; drawing, ten assistants; 
kindergartens, two assistants; six assistants in 
practical arts; a director of compulsory educa- 
tion, with seventy-two assistants; a department 
of medical inspection (supervised by the City 
Bureau of Public Health and Charities), 
having sixty-five assistants; a corps of forty- 
two school nurses; a superintendent of build- 
ings and twenty-four assistants, and a superin- 
tendent of supplies, with twenty-five assistants. 

The superintending of its schools, its~ school 
buildings and its school supplies costs Philadel- 
phia $200,000 a year. The enforcement of 
compulsory education and truancy laws takes 
$60,000 annually, the total expenses of general 
control (overhead charges) being $400,000 in 
round numbers. 

Of the twelve and a half million dollars dis- 
bursed for the Philadelphia schools in a year, 
thirty-nine per cent. goes for the salaries of the 
supervising principals and teachers of the ele- 
mentary schools; eleven per cent. is for higher 
education salaries; seventeen per cent. for per- 
manent improvements, and ten per cent. for 
payments on loans. 

When the Philadelphia public school system 
was organized in 1818 the total school ex- 
penses were $23,049, the cost per pupil being 
$3.57; in 1918 the school expenses run over 
twelve million dollars, and the cost per pupil 
is about $64 (including permanent improve- 
ments), based upon average daily attendance. 
The city stands about tenth in rank in this re- 
spect. 

The modern Philadelphia public school build- 
ings are models of their kind, there being no 
finer school structures anywhere than the splen- 
did West Philadelphia, Germantown, Frank- 
ford, William Penn and Kensington High 
Schools (each representing a million dollars’ in- 
vestment), and dozens of fine, substantial ele- 
mentary buildings, the total investment in 
school property being over thirty-four million 
dollars, Yet “many old buildings remain” (as 
was pointed out by Superintendent, now Gov- 
ernor, Martin G. Brambaugh in one of his 
visional, yet practical annual reports), “inferior 
in every way, to menace the pupils and teachers 
of our schools.” 

It was during Dr. Brumbaugh's regime that 
schoal conditions became, ta qa remarkable exe 
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tent, the theme for business and professional 
men and women, and the home and school co- 
operation idea (Philadelphia formed the first 
city league of home and _ school associations) 
boomed, no less than 100,000 persons a year 
utilizing the open school buildings as social 
centres. Yet the Philadelphia Board of Educa- 
tion has not yet seen its way clear to adopt 
this modern and widely-recognized community 
use of schools. 

For many years the lack of high school facili- 
ties kept thousands of school children from the 
benefits of secondary and higher education in 
Philadelphia, an evil which has been partly 
remedied by the erection within the past decade 
of eight new district high schools, the total en- 
rollment being over 15,000. 

The increased enrollment of over 26,000 
elementary pupils in the past five years and the 
recent loss by fire of two big elementary school 
buildings has increased the part-time problem, 


there being now no less than 23,000 children in 


Philadelphia on part time, an advance of 8,000 
during the past year. 

“More than one-fourth, or approximately 
46,000 elementary pupils,” it is stated by Dr. 
John P. Garber, city schoe! superintendent, 
“are at present above average age for grade, 
this retardation costing over one and one-half 
million dollars a year.” 


The Philadelphia Board of Education has not 
been impressed with the need of open-air 
schools, and public day schools for the deaf; 
but it has been awake to the value of minimiz- 
ing school organizations. Half a century ago 
there were more school centres maintained in 
Philadelphia than there are in the Greater Phil- 
adelphia of 1,800,000 people today. In 1888 
the total was 459. Now there are 213 schools 
and 355 school buildings owned by the Board 
of Education (including portable and _ rented 
buildings). Progress is being made towards 
the concentration of the seventh- and eighth- 
grade pupils in a dozen centres; continuation 
schools have been successfully inaugurated, 
with the aid of business and manufacturing 
concerns; visualized instruction, music, art and 
health teaching, manual training and trades in- 
struction, vocational guidance, patriotic teach- 
ing (first instituted by the genial, cultured Dr. 
Edward Brooks, long city superintendent,) have 
been vigorously carried on in Philadelphia 
schools, and the Philadelphia teachers have 
retirement provisions not excelled anywhere! 
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Continued from page 209. 





donning helmets, every movement of which pro- 
claims preparedness, we note the ready response 
to the call to action. No braver troops ever fol- 
lowed their flag to victory than these awkward 
squads of miniature soldiers who imitate so re- 
alistically the manceuvres of their military idols. 

In the absence of adequate and appropriate 
means, the child’s imagination is called into play 
to provide a working substitute. Who of us 
have not witnessed the conversion of inanimate 
rags, with a few deft twists and turns, into the 
choicest of French talking dolls? 

Note the quick transition of our peaceful, play- 
ful paleface into the skulking warlike savage, 
as inspired by Indian legends enchanting, he 
emerges from the shelter of his father, armed 
with (bow and arrow and hatchet) implements of 
warfare, prepared to emulate the life and live 
again the activities of-his primitive progenitors. 
In their constructive plays the spirit of helpful- 
ness and co-operation is fostered and we early 
detect the born leader as he directs the group 
about him. 

We do not have to exercise our powers of per- 
suasion to urge children to play. We do not 
necessarily have to teach them how to play. In 
spite of all we might do or say to the contrary, 
they are bound to play. It is the logical demand 
of childhood. 

But if we do not provide the proper means and 
conditions for wholesome play, they will seize 
upon forbidden, harmful and oftentimes debas- 
ing forms of amusement. 


As never before we are recognizing the impor- 
tance of and the necessity for organized and di- 
rected play among our growing boys and girls. 
Especially is this true in our congested districts 
where they have anything but a desirable play- 
ground. And so the responsibility of directing 
their surplus energy into right channels of be- 
havior is fast becoming the problem of the 
schoolroom. 


Through games we get nearer to the real boy 
and real girl than in any other activity in the day. 
The worst so-called bad boy and the most un- 
conventional girl, in many an instance, may be 
simply starving for physical activity that will 
satisfy their nerves and brains, and save them 
from themselves and for the future. 

Give them games that will rouse them into 
action, both physical and mental, that will call 





January 28, 1778: “Unless ample provisions are laid up in the course of this winter and the 
approaching spring, nothing favorable is to be looked for from the operations in the next cam- 
paign; but our arms, enfeebled by the embarrassment of irregular and fluctuating supplies of 
provisions, will reap no other fruits than disgrace and disappointment.” 

—George Washington’s Speech to the Congress Committee, 
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forth their powers of judgment, that will chal- 
lenge their sense of justice, that will train their 
skill of hand and tax their physical endurance; 
games that will foster right impulses, that will 
develop true manliness and true womanhood. 

Interest our boys in proper forms of real sports 
and eventually the detestable street corner gang 
will be abolished and in its place will spring up a 
potent factor for good in the community. 

There is nothing that so firmly binds a com- 
munity together as the participation in whole- 
some sports. 


Introduce games in which old and young, boys 
and girls alike, may play—games in which all 
may take part. 

Rhythmic games in which partners may be 
chosen are peculiarly adapted to the community 
work. Rhythmic motion satisfies the demand 
for action better perhaps than any other form 
of exercise. 

Create a sentiment for recreation that tends 
to uplift the moral tone of the community and 
our young Americans will find little pleasure in 
seeking other social diversions. 





EVANSTON’S SCALE AND SCHEME 


The teachers of Evanston, Illinois, chose a 
committee to prepare a salary scale and scheme 
for grading salaries, promotions and dismissals. 
The report of this teachers’ committee was 
unanimously adopted by the entire teaching 
body of the city. The following is the reply of 
the Board of Education to the report of the 
committee :— 

REPLY OF THE BOARD OF EDUCATION TO 
THE REPORT OF TEACHERS’ COMMITTEE 
ON SALARY SCHEDULE. 

The Board of Education wishes to thank the 
committee on teachers’ salaries for its thorough 
analysis, frank presentation and helpful recom- 
mendations on the salary question. We realize 
the value and rarity of such co-operation be- 
tween teachers and Board members, and hope 
that ‘all our future school problems may be dis- 

cussed in as free and friendly a manner. 

We believe that nothing shows more clearly 
the calibre of a teacher than her ability to sug- 
gest concrete ways and means for the solution 
of the problems of her work. The Board ap- 
proves the present plan of Superintendent 
Farmer in providing for and making use of 
teacher suggestions and criticisms for the bene- 
fit of the school system. 

With the plan submitted by the committee 
on salaries, the Board of Education finds itself 
in general accord. In adopting this report, we 
wish to call attention to a few minor changes 
which we believe should be made, and to cer- 
tain aspects which we believe have not been 
sufficiently emphasized in the teachers’ report. 
We therefore submit the following 
randa :— 


memo- 


BASIC PRINCIPLES. 


1. The Board of Education is responsible 
primarily to parents and taxpayers to initiate 
and continue practices which will provide the 
best possible educational opportunities to chil- 
dren, so far as school finances of the district 
will permit. 

2. There can be no question of the teacher’s 
being the main factor in the school life of the 
children. The Board of Education concurs 
heartily in the statement that “it is of the high- 
est importance that the conditions which affect 
the status and work of the teacher should re- 
ceive most careful consideration and constant 
attention.” 


PRINCIPLES AFFECTING SALARY SCHEDULE. 


1. It is self-evident that the salary of the 
teachers should provide a living wage and 
should give opportunity for additional activities 
necessary to contentment and growth. 

2. The Board of Education concurs in the 
statement that “the maximum salary should be 
sufficient to induce teachers of highest quality 
to seek positions in the Evanston schools.” In 
adopting the maximum salary suggested by the 
committee on salaries, the Board of Education 
has in mind a definite policy of paying high 
initial salaries, where necessary, to induce su- 
perior teachers from other school systems to 
teach in Evanston. In this way can fresh life 
and vigor best be infused into our school 
system. 

3. We are in entire accord with the state- 
ments by the teachers’ committee that the sal- 
ary schedule should stimulate teachers in ser- 
vice to develop teaching power, and that salary 
increases should be based on the quality of 
service rendered. More pay should mean better 
service. When $1,500 is paid to a grade teacher 
it should be certain that, judged by the best 
standards of teaching, she is a fifteen-hundred- 
dollar teacher. When salaries are raised, it is 
possible that some teachers who were not un- 
acceptable under the old schedule will prove to 
be so under the new. We believe that it is true 
that a teacher has more of a determining voice 
in salary increase than at first appears, in that 
she may make herself a person for whom a 
higher wage is inevitable. 

4. Special attention should be called to the 
fact that the raising of pay will not of itself in- 
crease teaching efficiency. While it is essential 
to recognize merit and reward it financially, 
teachers should feel the need for earning more 
through rendering better service, so that a 
general rise in the standards and results of 
teaching will accompany a general salary in- 
crease. 

5. We believe that no financial increase can 
be too high to reward the highest type of teach- 
ing ability. The employment of the highest- 
paid teacher, who is worth what she is paid, is, 
in the final analysis, the best economy. In car- 
rying out this policy, however, there is a defi- 
nite limitation imposed on the Board by the 
statutes of the state, which define the power of 
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Boards of Education to levy taxes for educa- 
tional purposes. In addition, the Board in the 
handling of school finanges must be governed 
by the willingness of the community to tax it- 
self for school purposes. 

TENTATIVE BASIS FOR RATING TEACHERS. 

1. The Board wishes to express approval of 
the comprehensiveness of this outline and its 
value as a scale to be used by teacher, princi- 
pal or supervisor, not only to estimate a 
teacher’s worth, but also to help each teacher 
discover her own possibilities and shortcomings. 

2. A study of the basis for rating teachers 
reveals five general heads—‘‘Personal Quali- 
ties,” “Social and Professional Ability,” ‘School 
Management,” “Teaching Technique” and “Re- 
sults.” It is the belief of the Board that the 
first four of these headings define qualities 
making for success in teaching rather than actual 
success. The Board of Education considers it 
to be of the highest importance that there be 
a clear-cut differentiation between means and 
ends. Personal qualities, social and professional 
ability, school management and teaching tech- 
nique, important as they are, are means. The 
skill of the teacher is shown, not by these, but 
by the results she attains through the exercise 
of these powers and qualities. 

3. The teacher and supervisor should each 
be concerned primarily, not with the teacher 
herself, but with the activities of the boys and 
girls, which determine the teacher’s success or 
failure. There is danger that the teacher may 
become too completely introspective and may 
not look outside to the children for proof of the 
value of her teaching. She must recognize 
that while her personal qualities may be excel- 
lent, her ability to manage the schoolroom 
very good, her professional training and tech- 
nique of a high order, still she may be failing 
to attain the results desired. 

4. Sub-section 3 of Section IV, showing re- 
sponses of pupils, and the first nine items of 
Section V, showing the results of teaching 
work, together with the tenth item, relating to 
the extent to which the teacher becomes an in- 
fluence in the community, constitute the really 
important part of this rating schedule. The 
greatest value of the other items is to ascertain 
the reasons for unsatisfactory service and to 
permit the teacher to determine the factors 
which contribute to unusual success by the 
superior teacher. 


PLAN FOR DETERMINING PROMOTIONS AND 
SALARY INCREASES. 

1. The Board of Education finds itself in 
full agreement with the plan as outlined in the 
Report of Committee on Teachers’ Salary 
Schedule. 


SALARY SCHEDULE. 

1. The Roard of Education adopts the 
recommendation for minimum salary of $750 
and maximum salary of $1,500. 

2. Since this maximum salary is as high as 
is paid in any system in the country to elemen- 
tary classroom teachers, and since the minimum 
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of $750 is considerably higher than is ordinarily 
the case, the Board of Education feels that the 
increase should automatically tend to eliminate 
those teachers who give little promise of ever 
developing the qualities characteristic of ele- 
mentary teachers of the highest order. We 
agree that the changed salary schedule should 
result in very greatly increased efficiency on 
the part of the teaching corps. We believe 
that this increase will stimulate teachers to 
their best endeavors, and that its effect will be 
very materially to raise the teaching standards 
in the schools of District 75. 

3. The Board of Education adopts the plan 
suggested for determining salary increases. 

DISMISSALS. 

1. The suggested procedure in regard to 
the dismissal of teachers meets the general ap- 
proval of the Board of Education. 

2. In adopting the general provisions of the 
section of the proposed salary schedule relating 
to dismissals, the Board wishes to emphasize 
that, as stated in the teachers’ report, “decision 
in all matters relating to the employment and 
retention of teachers rests with the Board of 
Education, and that its judgment is final.” In 
making operative the new salary schedule and 
its recommendations, it is the wish of the 
Soard of Education that for the present school 
year the superintendent exercise discretion as 
needed and use his judgment in recommending 
dismissals in cases where service or conduct 
is unsatisfactory. 

3. All questions or complaints concerning 
dismissals should come to the teachers’ com- 
mittee of the Board of Education, rather than 
to individual members of the Board or of the 
committee. 

4. The Board desires to amend the first 
sentence of the second paragraph of this section 
in the teachers’ report to read: “Whenever the 
work or conduct of a teacher who has been in 
the service for five or more years becomes un- 
satisfactory, she should be given notice in writ- 
ing to that effect.” 

5. The Board fully recognizes that “teachers 
cannot give their best service” if they are not 
relieved of undue anxiety regarding the tenure 
of their position. We are confident, however, 
that fairness and frankness will characterize 
procedure on the part of both board and 
teachers where questions of dismissal arise. 

CONCLUSIONS. 

1. It is recognized by the members of the 
Board, as well as by the teachers’ committee 
making recommendations, that the salary plan 
as adopted is subject to revision. While we 
approve of the plan as adopted, we realize that 
trial may reveal the necessity for changes in 
order to insure fairness and justice to all con- 
cerned. The Board reserves the right to change 
the plan whenever it may seem wise to do so, 
and requests teachers, principals and_ super- 
visors to feel free to suggest changes when- 
ever they may seem advisable. 

2. The Board of Education wishes again to 
thank the committee on teachers’ salary sched- 
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ule for the excellent work it has done in sug- 
gesting a more rational and progressive plan 
of salary administration. We expect the super- 
intendent to keep the Board informed regard- 
ing the operation of the schedule, and urge 
that principals, supervisors and teachers report 
concerning its operation as they desire to do so. 
December 11, 1917. 
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HOW TEACHERS WASTE TIME 


BY W. 0. SCHANLAUB 
County Superintendent, Kentland, Indiana 

Ignorance in organizing the school. 

Giving unnecessary directions. 

Coming to school without a definite plan of work. 

Speaking when pupils are not giving attention. 

Giving orders and immediately changing them. 

Speaking too loudly and too often. 

“Getting ready to begin” to do something. 

Allowing pointless criticism, questions and discussions. 

Explaining what pupils already know. 

Explaining what pupils should study out for them- 
selves. 

Repeating questions. 

“Picking” at pupils and “nagging” the school. 

Repeating answers after the pupils. 

Using the voice where the eyes would do more. 

Asking questions that require no mental activity to 
answer. 

Helping children to answer questions by “starting” 
them or “boosting” them over the hard places. 

—Report. 


SX 
RESCUE THE PERISHING 


Milford, Pike County, Pa., 
January 21, 1918. 

My dear Mr. Winship: The twelve-year fight to keep 
the nation’s water power from capture by the power 
monopolists is at last on the verge of being won. The 
Administration Water Power Bill, now before Con- 
gress, opens the way to save for the people of the 
United States their most valuable natural asset. Some 
fifty million water horsepower is at stake. 

The bill in question was formulated under the direc- 
tion of the Secretary of Agriculture, the Secretary of 
War, and the Secretary of the Interior, was submitted 
to the President for his approval, and recently put 
forward as an administration measure. It deals with 
water power in national forests, public lands, Indian 
lands and navigable streams. A special committee of 
the House has been created to consider it. 

It is an admirable measure, drawn with thorough 
knowledge and unusual skill. The principles essential 
for the wise use and development of our public water 
powers in the public interest are all embodied in it. 

In my letter to you of November 16, 1917, I urged 
your support of the following seven definite principles 
in water power legislation:— 

(1) The thing to do with water power is to develop 
it. Whatever retards or restricts the development of 
public water powers on terms fair to the public is 
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against public policy and hostile to the general welfare. 

(2) Water power belongs to the people. The sites 
where it is produced should always be held in public 
hands, for only so can effective control in the general 
interest be secured. 

(3) Where public development is not desired, the 
right to use water power sites should be leased for 
periods long enough to permit sound, attractive and 
profitable investment, but never longer than fifty years- 
At the end of each lease all rights should return to 
the people who gave them. 

(4) In order to protect the consumer against ex- 
tortion, rates and service should be regulated by fed— 
eral authority when state or local authorities fail to 
do so. 

(5) Reasonably prompt and complete development 
and continuous operation, subject to market condi- 
tions, should be required. Already millions of water 
horsepower are held out of use to further monopoly by 
private corporations. 

(6) Corporations or individuals who make money 
out of rights granted by the people should share their 
profits with the people. 

(7) The public has a right to complete information 
about every business based on the use of public prop- 
erty. 

It is a real pleasure to tell you that every one of 
these principles is fully safeguarded in the Administra- 
tion’s Water Power Bill. What remains, therefore, is 
for Congress to put this méasure through without 
delay. 

The Administration Water Power Bill will first come 
before the House of Representatives, where an effort 
will certainly be made to amend it in the interest of 
the power interests. If that fails, the water power 
lobbyists will endeavor to have the indefensible pro- 
visions of the Shields Bill substituted in the Senate for 
the Administration Bill. Beaten in that, they will fall 
back upon the formula of obstruction and delay they 
have used so successfully for the last ten years. 

This measure is practical, fair and wise. The friends 
of conservation should insist that their friends in Con- 
gress shall give their prompt and full support to the 
Administration Water Power Bill, and shall see to it 
that it is passed without emasculation, substitution, or 
postponement. It is of vital interest to our country 
while the war is on, and will be equally important after 
the war is over. 

The passage of this law will secure to the American 
people forever vast resources whose use for the good 
of all will make this land a safer and a better place to 
live in. All the forces of conservation are behind it. 
| urge you to give the Administration Water Power 
Bill your strongest approval and support. 

Sincerely yours, 
Gifford Pinchot. 


Ng a 
SHALL AND WILL 


Editors Journal of Eduaction: Was the Psalmist 
mixed in his grammar when he wrote: “Goodness and 
mercy shall follow me all the days of my life and I 
will dwell in the house of the Lord forever”? 

E. A. Field. 








If you go to N. E. A. at Atlantic City write a brief specific report showing what you bring 


back that might help our schools.—President Arthur Somers, New York City Board of Edu- 


cation. 
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A TEACHERS’ MANUAL. To accompany the Young 
and Field Literary Readers. Book One. By Ella 
Flagg Young, Walter Taylor Field and Neil R. 
Farmer. Boston, New York, Chicago: Ginn & Co. 
“How to Make it Impossible for a.Primary Teacher 

to Fail’ would be an appropriate title to Mrs. Farmer's 

“Teachers’ Manual,” for it will be impossible for chil- 

dren in the first grade not to learn to read correctly, 

fluently, interpretively, spiritedly, enjoyably, if the 
teacher follows this “Teachers’ Manual” of 170 pages. 

Just why she calls it a “Teachers’ Manual” to accom- 


pany any series of readers is not easy to see. What it 
should say is: “A First Grade Teachers’ Manual 
Adapted to the Young-Field First Book.” Mrs. 


Farmer and the authors of the series of readers do 
adapt the manual to their Book One, but there is also 
woven in with the delightful adaptation suggestions for 
about everything a teacher can need for morning talks, 
for community singing for little people, for industrial 
work, for writing, for drawing,.for painting and pagean- 
try. There are enough new first grade songs, new 
in words and music, by Mrs:: Farmer, to make a pam- 
phiet of themselves, and her “Mother Goose Play” is 
a delightful twenty-page First Grade Pageant. Mrs. 
Farmer before she had a family of her own made a 
primary school in Minneapolis famous, and this “Teach- 
ers’ Manual” will make her famous as Mrs. Nell R. 
Farmer. 


-_—— 


“¢ 
THE HISTORY OF MEDIEVAL EUROPE. By 

Lynn Thorndike, Ph. D., ‘associate professor of his- 

tory, Western Reserve University. Under the editor- 

ship of James T. Shortwell?* professor of history, 

Columbia University. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 

Company. Price, $2.75. 

This book aims to trace the development of Europe 
and its civilization from the decline of the Roman Em- 
pire to the opening of the sixteenth century, for the 
benefit of college students and the general reader. 

Professor Thorndike fulfils this endeavor to our com- 
plete satisfaction. As a piece of clear, thoughtful, sug- 
gestive, interesting writing it is worthy of high praise. 
The scope of the book is intlusive of the great and fun- 
damental movements from the decline of the Roman 
Empire to the sixteenth century. This is a period of 
seed planting out of which our modern world has 
largely grown. Even an attempt to epitomize the con- 
tents of the book is impossible in a brief review. It 
should be read carefully by student and teacher. The 
assigned readings are more than sidelights; they are 
a part of the warp and woof of the story of civiliza- 
tion. Any student who shall master this book will be 
liberally educaied. 


———o 


HYGIENE AS NATURE.-STUDY. A series of induc- 
tive-deductive lessons in hygiene for grades five, six, 
seven and eight of the elementary scheols. By F. 
M. Gregg, A. M., Peru State Normal. Published by 
the author, Peru, Nebraska. Paper bound. Price, 
70 cents, 

This monograph is an expansion of a bulletin on 
hygiene which was prepared for the Nebraska State 
Department of Education in 1916. The failure of the 
legislature of 1917 to provide adequate appropriation 
made it impossible for the succeeding state superin- 
tendent to continue the publication. Its re-publica- 
tion has accordingly been undertaken by the author, in 
order that the movement for better hygiene work in 
the elementary schools might not. be denied this re- 
course for continued progress. 

_ The general spirit and method of the hygiene teach- 

ing arose out of the author’s gontacts with the teach- 

ing of hygiene in taking more than sixty classes over 
the ground of elementary physiology, and in present- 
ing the subject to more than 2,000 secondary and col- 
legiate students. The futility of trying to present physi- 

ology to grade pupils thus became apparent. i 

_ The author has in many ways demonstrated genius 

in discovering new ways of achieving results not at- 

tained by traditional methods and absolute mastery of 
details. In this book he is at his best. Beginning with 
grade five he is specific—Habit Hygiene: grade six, 

Germ Hygiene; grade seven, Community Hygiene; 

’ grade eight, Human Body Hygiene. An unusual fea- 

ture is a chapter of zine etchings of blackboard work. 


A PRACTICAL FRENCH COURSE. By Leopold 
Cardon, instructor in Romance languages in the Ohio 
State University. Boston: Silver, Burdett & Co. 
Cloth. Illustrated. 463 pp. Price, $1.25. 

This excellent new French text is rightly called a prac- 
tical French course. It is adapted for use in either high 
school or college and the system followed is a combina- 
tion of both methods; the “direct” for the acquirement 
of skill in spoken French, the “grammatical” to serve 
as a basis for later reading of literature. It teaches pt- 
pils to speak, read and write every-day French. Some 
of the features are the insertion of little scenes for act- 
ing by teacher and pupils, oral drills, exercises in the 
form of connected discourse on topics of every-day in- 
terest. The vocabularies group together words pertaining 
to the same subject. The fundamentals of grammar are 
insisted on from the very start and the treatment of the 
verb is especially well done, Review lessons written in 
French are provided after every fourth lesson. Supple- 
mentary reading, consisting of extracts from the best 
French literature, is interpolated throughout the book. 
An appendix contains a full treatment of the verb and 
some very valuable material on current idioms, proverbs, 
commercial expressions, etc. The illustrations are full- 
page half tones of scenes in and about Paris. The book 
provides all that is needed for a beginner’s course. 
Mr. Cardon is to be congratulated for producing a book 
which is at once practical and interesting, pedagogically 
sound and of varied appeal. 


PAZ AND PABLO. A story of two little Filipinos. 
By Addie F. Mitchell. The first volume in the series 
of Children of the World. Yonkers-on-Hudson, New 
York: World Book Company, publishers. Price, 
48 cents. 

There is at least one school in which the first grad- 
ers literally read forty books in the year. This means 
that they can read a limitless number the second year, 
and by the third grade they can and should learn an 
almost endless amount of geography and history by 
reading informing stories skilfully prepared for them. 
One important feature of school book making in the 
future is to be the making of such books for the third 
and fourth grades. In an ordinary reading lesson 
time each of these grades should read twenty or thirty 
such books a year. Well selected. the child life, home 
life, industrial life, social life, civic life of all peoples 
can be intelligently learned by children in their read- 
ing lesson before they think of geography seriously. 
Then the study of the geography of countries can be 
reduced to the minimum. 

In “Paz and Pablo,” the World Book Company has 
an ideal book of this class and for this use. It makes 
the Philippines and the Filipinos in their geography 
and history thoroughly alive, compellingly interesting 
as a real country and as real people. 





PATRIOTISM—NATIONAL AND INTERNA- 
TIONAL. An essay by Sir Charles Waldstein. New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co. 

The scope of this essay will be seen from the con- 
tents. Progression from Proximate to Ultimate in the 
Causes of the War; The Psychology of German Patri- 
otism and the War; False Patriotism; Corporate In- 
feriority and the Ascending Scale of Corporate Duties. 
The sketches of tvpes of different nationalities—as 
German, English, French and American—is a bit of 





discriminating analysis and remarkably well put. The 
discussion of the root of patriotism is suggestive. 
ADAM BEDE. By George Eliot. Edited with an 


introduction by Laura Johnson Wylie. professor of 

English at Vassar College. The Modern Students’ 

Library. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

Price, 75 cents. 

This story of George Fliot is one of a number of 
valuable reprints from different authors. The type is 
clear and sufficiently large for easy reading, and the 
size of the book convenient for carrying. Suitable for 
schools or a library. 


Since the Moving Pictures Came 


it has become a custom among the thinking class of men and women 
to go home after the show and right away Murine their Eyes. Two 
drops to rest. refresh and cleanse. Murine at Druggists, Mc Ask 








MURINE EVE REMEDY CO., CHICAGO, for Book of the Eye 
free. 
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Meetings to be Held 


FEBRUARY. 


- : Department of Superin- 
gs N B. A. Atlantic City, 
N. J. Thomas E, Finegan, Albany, 
N. Y., president. 
MARCH. 

-6: igious Education Association. 
Oe City. Headquarters 332 
South Michigan avenue, Chicago. 
27-28: Southern Educational Council. 

Birmingham, Ala. 

28-30: West Tennessee Teachers As- 
sociation. 
Vaughan, president. : 
-30: Alabama Educational Associa- 

a Birmingham. Charles A. 
Brown, Birmingham, president; J. 
Alexander Moore, Jasper, secretary. 

APRIL: 

4-6: Fiftieth Annual Session of Ar- 
kansas State Teachers’ Association. 
Little Rock. W. E. Laseter, Little 
Rock, Piesident, 

8-12: National Conference of Music 
Supervisors, Evansville, Indiana. 
Cc. H. Miller, Rochester, N. Y., Presi- 
dent. 

JUNE. 

July 6: National Education As- 
ot Pittsburgh, Penn. Mrs. 
M. C. C. Bradford, Denver, _presi- 
dent; J. W. Crabtree, 1400 assa- 
chusetts avenue, Washington, D. C., 

secretary. 

NOVEMBER. 


6-9: Colorado Education Association; 
Grand Junction, November 6-8; Pue- 
blo, November 7, 8, 9; Denver, No- 
vember 7, 8, 9; J. A. Sexson, Presi- 
dent, Sterling; H. B. Smith, Secre- 
tary, 232 Century Building, Denver. 


> 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

CAMBRIDGE. Professor W. H. 
Schofield has been chosen Harvard 
exchange professor to lecture at 
Knox, Beloit, Grinnell, Colorado 
and Carleton Colleges. 

WALTHAM. The Children’s Bu- 
reau of the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor has published in pam- 
phlet form a study of children leav- 
ing school under sixteen years of 
age to go to work in this city, an in- 
dustrial and residential community 
of about 30,000 inhabitants. The 
study was made by Miss Margaret 
Hutton Abels. 

She summarizes in part as _ fol- 
lows :— 

Since the child-labor laws of 1913 
went into effect there has been a 
remarkable decrease in the number 
of children under sixteen years of 
age granted employment certificates 
and in the proportion of children 
granted employment certificates im- 
mediately upon passing the compul- 
sory school-attendance age. About 
one-half as many employment certifi- 
cates were issued to Waltham chil- 
dren between fourteen and sixteen 
years of age in the year ended 
March 31, 1915, under the new law, 
as were issued in the year ended 
March 31, 1913, under the old law. 

The reasons for leaving school to 
go to work most commonly given 
by the children were those indicat- 
ing a lack of adjustment between 
the school and the child. One-half 
the children gave such reasons as 





Memphis. Ww. EK. 


dislike of school, backwardness in 
school, or trouble with the teachers. 
Over one-third of the children gave 
economic necessity as their primary 
reason; about one-tenth, preference 
for work. Nearly five per cent. said 
that their parents wished them to 
leave. 

Retardation in school was much 
more general among the children 
between fourteen and sixteen who 
left school to go to work than 
among the children of the same ages 
attending the public schools in 1914. 
Of the former group, 81.7 per cent. 
were retarded; of the latter, 36.9 per 
cent. 

The number and proportion of 
children employed in manufacturing 
establishments has declined since the 
laws of 1913 went into effect. The 
proportion of employment certiti- 
cates issued for work in manufac- 
turing establishments decreased 
from 81.9 per cent. in 1913 to 55.2 
per cent. in 1915, while the propor- 
tion of employment certificates is- 
sued for work in mercantile estab- 
lishments increased from 4.2 per 
cent. in 1913 to 10.5 per cent. in 1915. 

Only sixteen of the 200 children 
studied were employed outside of 
Waltham; thirteen of them worked 
in adjoining cities, but none was em- 
ployed in Boston. 

The children who left school as 
soon as they had reached the age of 
fourteen years received lower initial 
wages and advanced more slowly 
than those who remained in school 
until they were fifteen or sixteen. 
The wages received by children re- 
porting wages ranged from one dol- 
lar to fifteen dollars a week, the av- 
erage final wages being $6.06 a week. 
For 688 per cent. of these children 
the final wages were higher than the 
initial wages; for 20.6 per cent. the 
final and initial wages were the same; 
and for 10.6 per cent. the final wages 
were lower than the initial wages. 

Slack work accounted for 30.6 per 
cent. of the cases of leaving jobs for 
which the ‘reasons of leaving were re- 
ported, while 21.2 per cent. of the 
changes were due_ to dissatisfaction 
with work. Other reasons for ter- 
minating employment reported by 
the children were: Return to school 
(12.1 per cent.), securing better job 
(9.4 per cent.), physical disability 
(8.1 per cent.), discharge as a re- 
sult of the child-labor law of 1913 
(6.4 per cent.), disagreement with 
others, discharge, and miscellaneous 
reasons (12.1 per cent.). 

Eleven and five-tenths per cent. of 
the children were neither working 
nor in school at the time of the in- 
quiry. The prospect for the large 
majority of the children was un- 
steady work, in monotonous occupa- 
tions, with little opportunity to in- 
crease their earnings. 

No special training for the occupa- 
tions which they entered had been 
received by any of these children in 
the public schools. 

In short, the study shows that 
children in Waltham who leave 
school between fourteen and sixteen 


years of age are not adapted to in- 
dustry, and only in the few cases 
where the workers are “learning the 
business” does industry make the 
necessary adaptation to the child. 

It may not be out of place to sug- 
gest that to secure a trained voca- 
tional adviser giving full time to the 
work would be an important step 
toward the solution of the problems 
of child labor, vocational guidance, 
and vocational education in Wal- 
tham. Such an officer would study 
the industries of the community, se- 
cure the co-operation of employers, 
and map out a plan for vocational 
education which would be adapted to 
the needs of children. A vocational 
adviser would also study the chil- 
dren who are desirous of leaving 
school to go to work, their home 
problems and their ambitions, and 
suggest more schooling or a differ- 
ent kind of schooling, or advise in 
regard to their choice of employ- 
ment and assist them in finding suit- 
able positions. In addition to giv- 
ing vocational advice such an officer 
might well be given the duties of is- 
suing and checking up all employ- 
ment certificates and compiling sta- 
tistics of juvenile labor. 


MEDFORD. Medford school of- 
ficials, aided by teachers in the first 
six grades and citizens interested in 
giving the children of the lower 
gtades of the public schools a 
chance to continue their studies, 
despite the closing of schools until 
March because of lack of fuel, have 
adopted the “home _ schoolroom” 
plan. 

A number of houses, among them 
that of Superintendent of Schools 
Fred H. Nickerson, are to be util- 
ized as schoolrooms for classes 
varying in number from a dozea to 
thirty-five pupils. The morniny 
class will be from 9 to 11 o’clock and 
th. afternoon class from 1 to 4 
o'clock. 

Approximately 150 pupils are be- 
ing taught in the “home school- 
room” classes at present, and Super- 
intendent Nickerson states that he 
stands ready to utilize rooms offered 
by any residents of the city. 


CONNECTICUT. 

HARTFORD. Frederick i 
Tapley of Hartford, for several 
years superintendent of public 
schools in Bloomfield, Granby, and 
Canton, has resigned his position 
and accepted an appointment to 
teach mathematics in the Hartford 
Public High School. 

Fuel Commissioner Thomas W. 








Your School Library 


Catalog Cards, Book Pockets, 
Cabinet Cases, Etc. 
DEMOCRAT PRINTING COMPANY 
MADISON, WISCONSIN 


Write for our new catalog. 
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PUT THE WEAR 
ON THE COVER—NOT THE BOOK 


School Books always have had and always will 
You can’t change children. 


have hard wear. 


But why put this wear on a 50c book when you 
can put it on a cover that costs less than 2c 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


Are made of specially prepared fiber (not wood pulp) 
woven and meshed to withstand abrasion. They are 
waterproof, weatherproof and germproof. . 


The railroad situation makes deliveries most uncertain. 
Place your orcer now and make sure of your Covers. 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 
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Russell, for Connecticut, has issued 
orders for all public schools to be 
closed for one week beginning Feb- 
ruary 11 in all towns of 5,000 or 
more population. 

The Connecticut Pomological So- 
ciety, in connection with its annual 
convention held in Hartford Febru- 
ary 5, 6, 7, offered prizes to school 
children under sixteen years of age 
for the best lists of apples arranged 
in the order of their excellence. 

WINSTED. L. H. Calvert, prin- 
cipal of the West Winsted Grammar 
School, has resigned and accepted a 
position with the American Book 
Company. 

On Monday, January 28, and 
on each succeeding Monday dur- 
ing the’ shut-down of factories 
and stores the Gilbert Schoo! 
conducted classes for any who cared 
to take advantage of the opportunity 
free of charge. The library was 
opened as a reading room from 8.30 
A. M. to 4 P. M. From 9 to 9.40 
A. M. in the chapel Miss Pease con- 
ducted a chorus in singing patriotic 
songs, to which everyone was wel- 
comed. Other forenoon activities: 
10 to 11 o’clock, in the cooking 
room, a class in food preparation, 
food conservation, etc.; 10 to 1I, 
tin the sewing room, instruction in 
‘sewing and in the making and using 
of patterns; 10 to 11, in the office of 
Principal Walter D. Hood, a class in 
American history and the duties of 
«<itizens. Two classes for men and 
boys, one in mechanical drawing, 
the other in machine shop work and 
‘machine shop arithmetic. 11 to 12, 
in the commercial room, a class in 
English for foreign-born persons. 

These classes will start Monday, 
January 28, and will be offered at 
the same hour each Monday pro- 
vided the attendance shows that the 
work is warranted. There will be 
mo charge to anyone taking this 
work. A person may take one class 
“or several according to his or her 
desires. In addition to the above 
tthe school will be glad to welcome 
visitors to any and all classes on 
these days. 

In response to an invitation to 
these classes, forty-two persons ap- 
peared on the first “Garfield holi- 
day.” 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW YORK. 

NEW YORK CITY. _ Trustees 
of Columbia University decided to 
accept the recommendation of two 
special committees for the establish- 
ment of a Reference Committee of 
nine members “to consider any 
question that may arise as to the 
conduct or efficiency of any officer 
of administration or instruction, and 
to report thereon to the trustees 
through the president.” 

This acceptance of the proposal 
for a committee to examine all 
charges against a faculty member 


‘ whose dismissal is suggested is the 


result of agitation that followed the 
peremptory dismissal of Professors 
J. McKeen Cattell and Henry W. L. 
Dana upon charges that they had 
disseminated doctrines tending to 
encourage a spirit of disloyalty to 
the government, and the subsequent 
resignation of Professor Charles A. 
Beard, who asserted that a faction 
in the board of trustees was 
throttling freedom of expression by 
faculty members. 

A review of the appointments in- 
sisted upon by the trustees in the 
last twenty-five years, the dismis- 
sals, the budget changes, and the 
relations between faculty members 
and trustees is given in detail. In 
conclusion the report Says:— 

“The records of the past are 
equally conclusive as to the respect 
which has been shown by the trus- 
tees for the security of the tenure of 
office of academic teachers. In no 
university in the world has such 
tenure been more fully assured thar 
at Columbia. It has only been 
when acts of disloyalty, immorality, 
or neglect or refusal in performance 
of duty have compelled action that 
such tenure has been _ terminated 
without the consent of the officer 
affected. The fact that instances 
of such action have been so _ few 
proves that the confidence which the 
trustees have placed in the faculties 
has been amply justified. Your 
committees are of opinion that in 
regard to the very rare cases of re- 
moval from office, as well as in re- 
gard to all new appointments, the 





views of those members of the 
teaching staff who are most compe- 
tent to form a judgment in any 
given case should continue to be se- 
cured, and followed wherever possi- 
ble.” 

In an editorial on the kind of 
superintendent New York needs, as 
successor to Dr. Maxwell, the New 
York Mail says: 

“The New York superintendent of 


schools is the commander of an 
army of 20,000 men and women, an 
army twice as large as the police 
force. Under his supervision is 


spent more than $40,000,000 a year. 
But, more important than either of 
these two items, he is in a position 
to affect profoundly the future lives 
of all the children of New York, all 
the future citizens of New York. 
“Our school superintendent must 
be a man of the world, yet a philos- 
opher; a man closely in touch with 
everyday affairs of life, yet a scholar. 
He must be a man among men 
without degenerating into a poli- 
tician. He must stand aloof from all 
quarrels as to ways and methods, yet 
he must be in svmpathy with the 


progressive thought of the educa- 
tional world. And, above all, he 
must adhere unreservedly to the 


merit system, for inroads into the 

merit system are the surest way to 

take the heart out of the teaching 

force of the city and _ reduce our 

schools to impotence and anarchy.” 
NEW JERSEY. 

TRENTON. The annual report 
on New Jersey high schools by A. 
B. Meredith, assistant commissioner 
in charge of secondary education, 
has many interesting points. 

For the year ending June 30, 1913, 
the last year previous to 1917 for 
which language statistics were col- 
lected, the enrollment in foreign 
language classes was as follows:— 


1913. 
Per cent. 
Languages. Pupils. of total 
enroliment. 
Latin 13,147 38.9 
German 13.984 41.4 
French 3,771 11.1 
Greek 105 003 
Spanish 32 009 
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1917. 
Per -—_ 5 
ils. of tota oss 
— enrollment. - 
5,877 31.2 
16849 33.2 82 
5,584 11.1 F 
R88 001 ¢ 002 
2,905 5.72 5.71* 
~ *Gain. 


in foreign lan- 


1 lIlment 
—— ee schools: 3928, 


guage classes, all 
33.746; 1917, 50,726. 

Per cent. gain in total enrollment, 
four years, 50.3. 

Mr. Meredith adds:— 

“From the above it is evident that 
except in the case of Spanish the 
umber of pupils studying foreign 
languages has decreased during the 
past four years. The total enroll- 
ment of the schools has increased 
by 50.3 per cent. during the same 
period. In other words, when 
viewed from the statistics of enroll- 
ment foreign languages are not 
holding their own in New Jersey. 

“Greek appears in six high schools. 


The smallest number of pupils 
studying this language in any one 
school is 5—in Camden, and_ the 


largest is 19—in the Lincoln High 
School, Jersey City. The ratio of 
boys to girls is as 49 to 23. In a few 
schools Greek is taught outside of 
the regularly approved curricula.’ 


PENNSYLVANIA. ; 

HERMINIE. A school building 
here, which sheltered more than 650 
pupils, was recently entirely de- 
stroyed by fire, entailing a loss of 
approximately $40,000 on Sewick- 
ley Township. By reason of the 
excellent discipline and the familiar- 
ity of the pupils with the fire drill, 
the pupils not only safely escaped 
from the burning building, but also 
rescued much of the furnishings. 

LEWISTOWN. Lewistown has 
recently dedicated one of the most 
modernly constructed and equipped 
high school buildings in the state, 
splendidly located on six acres of 
ground, which will afford ample 
room for an_ athletic field, tennis 
courts, track and all outdoor sports. 
The building has a large auditorium 
that will seat over 1,000 people, a 





large gymnasium, wood-working 
shop, domestic science, commercial 
and science departments, locker 


rooms, storage rooms, shower baths, 
telephones. and an automatic clock 


and heating system. The offices 
and library are al! _ modernly 
equipped. Under the direction of 


the newly-elected superintendent, E. 
S. Rice. the organization of the 
high school and the eighth grade is 
practically completed. ‘Superintend- 
ent Rice is a strong organizer. 

The Lewistown schools have taken 
a great interest in a new banking 
system, the total banking the first 


»four months amounting to $1,406.25. 


The high school, under the prin- 
cipal, C. D. Booher, has turned its 
interests to purchasing War Sav- 
ings Stamps. $325 worth, or over 
1,300 stamps. were bought by the pu- 
pils in two weeks. 


CONNELLSVILLE. With the 
dedication of the new high school 
building, Connellsville puts in op- 


eration one of the most thoroughly 
equipped plants in the state. It con- 
tains thirty-two classrooms in addi- 
tion to the three offices; the teach- 
ers’ room; chemical, physical and 


biological laboratories; a complete 
domestic science outfit of kitchen, 
dining room, bedroom, laundry and 
bathroom; wood-working shop; 
swimming pool; gymnasium; audi- 
torium with a capacity of over 900; 
rooms for sewing, art, commercial 
subjects; and a full complement of 
toilet rooms, shower baths and ade- 
quate locker and storage facilities. 


The heating and ventilating sys- 
tems, which are under automatic 
control, provide for a complete 


change of air every eight minutes. 
The cost of the building with its 
equipment is approximately $228,000. 

Simultaneously with the opening 
of the high school building the 
Crawford School, a_ twelve-room 
building with space for a branch of 
the Carnegie Library, office, combi- 
nation play room and auditorium, 


club room, showers and_ storage 
rooms, was dedicated on the West 
side. This building, complete in 


every detail, was erected at a cost 
of about $60,000. The board of edu- 
cation was fortunate in placing the 
contracts in their building program 
before the war had made prices al- 
most prohibitive. 

Superintendent Stanley P. Ashe 
and Bela B. Smith, principal of the 
high school, under whose tutelage 
the high school has had a marvel- 
ous growth, will be able now to de- 
velop their work under deservedly 
favorable physical conditions. 





SOUTHERN STATES. 


MISSISSIPPI. 
JACKSON. Professor W. F., 


Bond, state superintendent of edu- 
cation, makes the following appeal 
for better salaries for school 
teachers :— 

“The cost of living within the last 
few years has doubled, yet the teach- 
er’s salary has remained practically 
the same. The average salary paid 
our white rural teachers last year 
was $43.46 a month for five and one- 
half months, less than $250 a year. 
People who have had to make prac: 
tically no preparation at all for their 
work, who are not put to the ex- 
pense of going neatly dressed every 
day, who are not called upon to con- 
tribute very largely to charity, and 
other worthy causes, and who never 
have to take any time off for self- 
improvement, are paid more money. 

“The rural teacher, after years of 
hard study at considerable expense 
in prenaration for her work, is of- 
fered less money per year for her 
services than is paid for any other 
class of work. It is suggested by 
some that teachers are not com- 
pelled to work for salaries offered 
them, and that they can do some- 
thing else if they so desire. This 
statement is very true, and here is 
where the matter presents its most 
serious side. For years we have 
been trying to build up in Mississippi 
the profession of teaching. By 
means of examinations, county in- 
stitutes, summer normals, special 
courses at our colleges, reading cir- 
cles, and teachers’ meetings, we have 
mobilized in our state as fine a body 
of teachers as can be found any- 
where in the entire South. The in- 
competents and misfits have been 
pushed aside and their places taken 
very-lafgely by men and women 
trained for their work. 

“Should we allow the scourge of 
war to fall upon our children, when 
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SCHOOLS and COLLEGES 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 

BRIDGEWATER, MASS. — 
Course for teachers in Junior High 
Schools. A. C. BOYDEN, Principah 











STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
SALEM, MASS. _ Coeduca- 
tional. Prepares teachers for the 


elementary school, for the junior 
high school, and for the commer- 
cial department of the high school. 
J. A PITMAN, Principal. 

farners, merchants and _ bankers 
are more prosperous than they have 
ever been? Should we not keep 
from the lives of our boys and girls 
the Lighting effects of this terrible 
war as long as possible? Should 
we nct provide the very best train- 
ing possible for those who will have 
to reconstruct and rebuild the world 
after this war is over? Should not 
the state, rather than the children, 
dear the burdens now? 

“For us to allow our public school 
system to begin to become less ef- 
ficient is to begin to close the door 
of hope and opportunity in the faces 
of our children. Should not the 
adult rather than the child receive 
the first blow? Should the teacher 
be expected to carry the whole bur- 
den while farmers and business men 








are more prosperous than ever? 
Education of the masses is funda- 
mental in a democracy. Education 


is expensive; in fact, there is only 
one thing more expensive, and that 
is ignorance. Ignorance jis non- 
progressive and destructive. 

“This is an appeal to state, county 
and district authorities to hold up 
the standard of the schools during 
the present terrible strife by not 
shortening the term, and by paying 
the first-class teachers a living wage 
for their services.” 


NORTH CAROLINA. 

RALEIGH. The resignation of 
teachers, both men and women, is 
epidemic the whole country over. 
Here and there the whole corps 
resigns, the schools close in the 
middle of the year, and the children 
are turned adrift—usually in the 
country regions. A third or a half 
of the corps resigns and the school 
limps along on one foot. Stories 
of this sort are common in North 
Carolina, and in every other state in 
the Union. 

The explanation is simple; the 
teachers cannot live on their salaries 
and they flee for their lives into 
other callings that pay better. It 
is Hobson’s choice. It’s take it off 

Teachers—Get Govern- 
ment War Jobs 

All teachers, both men _ and 
women, should try the Government 
examinations soon to be held 
throughout the entire country. War 
necessitates thousands appointments, 
The positions pay from $1,200 to 
$1,500; have short hours and annual 
vacations. 

Those interested should write im- 
mediately to Franklin Institute, De- 
partment M257, Rochester, N. Y., 
for large descriptive book, showing 
the positions open and giving many 
sample examination questions, which 
will be sent free of charge. 
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THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Boston, Mass,, 2-A Park Street 
New York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. 


Birmingham, Ala,, 809 Title Bldg, Portland, Ore., 514 Journal Bldg. 
Chicago, Ill,, 28 E. Jackson Blvd, Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave- 


Pittsburgh, Pa., 549 Union Arcade Denver, Col., 317 Masonic Temple Los Angeles, Cal., 533 Cit. Bk. Bldg. 


Send for circular and registration form free. 








or knock it off, as the children say 
in mumble-the-peg. The teachers 
are taking it off. 

Every calling pays better in these 
days of war demands _ for workers. 
And the teachers are fleeing because 
of bread and butter necessity—in this 
and every other state. 

The situation is serious, and so 
our State Department of Public In- 
struction is co-operating with the 
various educational bodies in a cam- 
en for better salaries and better 
iving conditions for our common- 
school teachers.—University of 
North Carolina News Bulletin. 


y CENTRAL STATES. 


INDIANA. 


GARY. The first of a series of 
surveys to determine the mortality 
rate and living conditions of children 
of pre-school age in the United 
States will be made here by the 
children’s bureau of the Federal De- 
partment of - Labor. Forty-six 
agents and experts will start work 
on February 1, according to Miss 
Estelle Hunter, director -of the 
Chicago division. Miss Elizabeth 
Hughes will have direct charge of 
the survey. Heretofore the govern- 
ment surveys have dealt with chil- 
dren of school age, but it has been 
decided that health conditions may 
be improved and mortality lessened 
if the child is taken in hand earlier. 


IOWA. 
PAGE COUNTY. This county 


had so many volunteers that there 
was no draft. They bought twice 
their allotment of Liberty Loan 
bonds, greatly exceeded the allot- 
ment on the Y. M. C. A. collection, 
and the women raised $2,000 for Red 
Cross Nurses’ Huts in France. This 
is the county that Jessie Field (now 
Shambaugh) made famous and that 
in turn made her famous. 





OHIO. 

CINCINNATI. The University 
of Cincinnati announces a gift from 
Mrs. Obed J. Wilson of a Convo- 
cation Hall to be erected after the 
war. 

The site selected is the most con- 
venient and commanding one on the 
campus, accessible to public and 
students; and overlooking the hills 
to the west. The hall will be pro- 
vided with an antiphonal organ and 
will seat approximately 2,000 per- 
sons, including main floor, balcony 
and stage. 

WISCONSIN. 

MADISON. One hundred and 
fourteen high schools competed in 
the annual high school stock judg- 
ing contest at the Stock Pavilion, 
February 8-9. Besides the educa- 
tional value of the contest itself, the 
boys entering into the work had the 
opportunity to visit the flocks and 
herds of the College of Agricul- 
“ture and to listen to the lectures 


and demonstrations of the farmers’ 
course also held that week. 

The corn judging contest was 
conducted on the same plan. The 
contest included the placing of four 
samples of Wisconsin corn, selection 
of type ears and identifying of Wis- 
consin corn from a list of twenty- 
five ears. A silver cup was awarded 
to the winning team. 


The “Father of the Typewriter” 
Passes Away at Ilion, N. Y., 
in His Eighty-first Year 


William K. Jenne died at Ilion, N. 
Y., on the afternoon of January 18. 

To the people of Ilion Mr. Jenne 
was the “grand old man” of the 
town. To members of the type- 
writer fraternity the world over he 
is known as the “father of the writ- 
ing machine.” Although not the 
actual inventor of the writing ma- 
chine, his labors were undoubtedly 
the greatest single influence in the 
mechanical evolution of the type- 
writer during the first thirty years 
of its history. 

William K. Jenne was born in 
Lancaster, Mass., in 1837, the son of 
Siloam Jenne, mechanic and inven- 
tor of some note, and spent the first 
twenty-four years of his life in his 
native state. It was in the year 1861 
that he came to Ilion, N. Y., the 
town in which he was destined to 





live the remainder of his life. He- 


soon rose to prominence in the ser- 
vice of E. Remington & Sons, the 
famous gun makers. 

In the year 1873 a party of men 
visited the Remington Works _§ at 
Ilion, bringing with them a crude 
model of a machine, invented by 
Sholes and Glidden, two mechanics 
of Milwaukee, which was designed 
to write mechanicatly. The Rem- 
ingtons agreed to undertake its 
manufacture, but much labor was 
still necessary in order to convert 
this crude model into a practical 
writing machine. This work was 
placed under the superintendence of 
Mr. Jenne and as a result of his 
labors the Model 1 Remington, the 
ancestor of typewriters, appeared on 
the market in the following year. 

The early history of the slow and 
difficult labor of finding a market 
for the writing machine is well 
known to most readers. What is 
less known is the early history of 
the typewriter on the mechanical 
side, before it finally attained the 
form which fully converted the pub- 
lic to the use of the new invention. 
This evolution was mainly § Mr. 
Jenne’s work and _ constitutes his 
lasting claim to a _ distinguished 
place in typewriter history. For 
thirty years after the appearance of 
the Model 1 Remington up to the 
date of his retirement in 1904, he 
was the active superintendent of the 
Remington Typewriter Works, dur- 
ing which period nine successive 
Remington models were placed upon 
the market. The ideas of many in- 
ventors were represented in these 
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successive models, but it was always 
the practical genius of Mr. Jenne 
which made these ideas _practica¥ 
and solved the manufacturing prob- 
lem. Among the notable Reming- 
ton features which appeared during 
Mr. Jenne’s superintendency was 
the Model 2 Remington, the first 
machine which wrote both capital 
and small letters, in 1878; the Mode] 
6 Remington, the standard ma- 
chine of its day, in 1893; and _ the 
Remington billing and _ tabulating 
mechanism in 1896. Mr. Jenne re- 
tired from the active management of 
the Remington Typewriter Factory 
in ly04, at which time he was ap- 
pointed resident Remington direc- 
tor. 

During the annual Remington 
Typewriter field days which are held 
in June of every year, the appear- 
ance of the venerable figure of Mr. 
Jenne was always the occasion for 
an outburst of enthusiasm, and it 
will be a source of great sorrow to 
future visitors to the Remington 
home town to know that they will 
not see his face again. 

This passing of the “father of the 
writing machine” is a most impres- 
sive reminder of the youth of the 
typewriter industry. So great have 
been the changes wrought by the 
writing machine and so _ indispensa- 
ble has it become in the everyday 
work of the world that it seems hard 
to realize that all this has taken 
place within the memory of those 
now living. 


Maryland State Teachers’ 
Association 

The Maryland Committee on In- 
creased Salaries for Teachers has is- 
sued the following letter to the 
teachers of Maryland:— 

Your committee has secured exact 
information concerning the present 
salary schedule of all Maryland 
teachers. The resulting tabulations 
have enabled it to define with care 
the program which should be under- 
taken. The State Department of 
Education is co-operating in this 
work. 

On Saturday, December 22, Gov- 
ernor Harrington gave a hearing in 
\nnapolis on the School Budget for 
1919 and 1920, which was largely 
attended by representative citizens, 
school officers and_ teachers from 
all parts of the state. At this hear- 
ing your committee urged also the 
necessity of creating an emergency 
fund of $420,000 to be made avail- 
able on or before June, 1918, for 
salary increases to teachers in ser- 
vice 

The estimate of the State Depart- 
ment of Education includes an in- 
crease of $250,000 a year, for each of 
the next two years, for salary pur- 
poses. This will be presented to 
the general assembly for approval, 
and support for its passage must be 
secured. This amovnt, wrth the in- 
creased revenues in the countfes, will 
warrant the following changes in 
the minimum salary law. Bills have 
been prepared as follows:— 

(a) To fix the minimum salaries 
of elementary teachers: Teachers 
holding third grade certificate, to 
start at $400, and conditional in- 
creases up to $475, after eight vears’ 
service; teachers holding second 
grade certificate, to start at $450 and 
conditional increases up to $525, af- 
ter eight years’ service; teachers 
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holding first grade certificate, to 
start at $500, and conditional in- 
creases up to $600, after eight years’ 
service. re : 

(b) To fix the minimum salaries 
of secondary teachers: To start at 
$600 and conditional increases up to 
$800. : 5 ; 

(c) To provide for the first time 
a salary schedule for colored 
teachers, the minimum _ being: 
Teachers holding third grade certifi- 
cates, thirty dollars per month; 
teachers holding second grade cer- 
tificates, thirty-five dollars per 
month; teachers holding first grade 
certificates, forty dollars per month. 

As to the present emergency, 
Governor Harrington realizes that 
under the laws it is impossible for 
the counties, the city and the state, 
alike, to make any changes in the 
amounts of money available for in- 
creased pay to our teachers. It has 
been ascertained that the sum of 
$210,000 appropriated for this pur- 
pose for the year 1918, by the state, 
and matched dollar for dollar by the 
counties and city, respectively, will 
accomplish the following:— 

(a) A bonus of $100 to all teach- 
ers employed nine months or longer 
who are receiving $700 or less. 

(b) A bonus of an amount to all 


teachers receiving over $700 and 
less than $800, necessary to equal 
$800. 


(c) A bonus of fifty dollars to all 
teachers employed in_ schools of 
seven months, but less than nine 
months. 

3y the passage of an enabling act 
for which a bill is being prepared, 
the proper authorities of the coun- 
ties and of the city will be legally 
permitted to borrow funds with 
which to match the state appropria- 
tion for this purpose, this sum to be 
immediately available and_ dis- 
tributed to the teachers on or be- 
fore June 1, 1918. 

You are requested to hold meet- 
ings of citizens in order to present 
the conditions in our schools, due 
to the large withdrawal of teachers, 
and to. send resolutions to Gov- 
ernor Harrington, urging the neces- 
sity of including the $210,000 in his 
budget, as indicated above. 

You are also urged to interview 
your senator and delegates and 
win their support for these measures 
to save the schools from further dis- 
integration. 

You should also appeal to the edi- 
tors of your local papers to give as 
much space as possible to news 
items and editorials, arousing public 
sentiment to the point where the 
state will carry out the above pro- 
gram. 

Edward F. Buchner, 
Mary G. Logue, secretary. 

Trained teachers are leaving the 
schools to take up more lucrative 
positions. Every county and the 
city are suffering this loss. In some 
counties this loss is over sjxty per 
cent. 

The median salary of white ele- 
mentary teachers and principals in 
the counties is $437.70 a vear. 

13.3 per cent. are receiving $300 
or less a year; 53.3 per cent. are re- 
ceiving $450 or less a year; 66.3 per 
cent. (counties) and 11.6 per cent. 
(city) less than $500; 89 per cent. 
(counties) and 264 per cent. (city) 
less than $600. 

Colored teachers in the counties 
are receiving less salary than they 
received twenty-five years ago. 
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# es TEACHERS’ AGENCIES * x 


FEBRUARY brings many vacancies in all lines—principalships, agmeculture, com- 
mercial, manual training, and in almost every school department. 


high 
So long as it is possible to find the teachers who can be recommended for 
them we shall be giad to do all we can for such places, and during the 
first three = of February have placed in central New York high schools a 
commercial teacher, an English teacher, BRINGS its needs to our attention will receive 
and a preceptress. 


Every school that honest effort—not the attempt to dis- 
turb some other school by making its teachers under contract uneasy by the offers of 


larger salaries, but the effort to fit in some teacher who is temporarily free, or who has 


served a school so long and well as to merit promotion which the Board js willing to grant 
when a substitute can be secured. Our maxim from year to year 


is to help both schools and teachers in filling through the year the MA NY VACANCIE S. 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager 
313-321 East Washington Street, Syracuse, New York 


The Albert Teachers’ Agency 


NEW YORK—437 FIFTH AVENUE “Teachi as a Business,” with chapters 
DENVER—SYMES BUILDING on War, Salaries, etc., sent free. Thirty- 
SPOKANE—PEYTON BUILDING third year. One fee registers in all, 


Tt Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° Fitth Avenve 


New York 








25 E. Jackson Boulevard 
CHICAGO 





Recommends teachers to colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. 0. PRATT, Mgr. 


MERICAN ::: ’ introduces to Colleges, 
and FOREIGN TEACHERS AGENCY Schools and Families 
superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors and 

Governesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good Schools 
to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 28 Union Square, New York. 


j recommends teachert and has filled hun-' 
dreds of high grade positions (vp te 
$5,000) with excellent teachers. Estab- 
lished 1889. No charge to employers, 


none for registration. if you need a 


teacher forany desirable place or know 
where a teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg, 31 Union Saeare, New York. 











PECIALISTS with good general education wanted for aepartn ent work in 
High, Preparatory and Normal Schools and College: in Pepr- 
sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach som 


ea 
tem of music and drawing secure positions ee: $70 to $90 per month. wr feral 
information address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, KR. L. MYERS & co., 
Lemoyne Trust Building, Harrisburg, Pa. Co-operating Agencies in Denver and Atlanta. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ 


SCHERMERHOR 


Established 1855 





C.A. SCOTT & CO. Pre 
442 Tremont Building, 


AGENCY 


rietors 
oston.’, 





TEACHERS’ AGENCY A superior agency = 
t= Super poopie. © 
353 Fifth Ave.. : : 

CHARLES WMULFORD Po register only reliable 


Chicago Office, 306 So. Wabash Ave, C@Rdidates. Services: 
NORMAN PLA8S, Manager free to school officials, 


THE CORLEW TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


RUFUS E. CORLEW, Proprietor 
GRACE M. ABBOTT, Manager 
(Formerly with the Bridge Teachers’ Agency) 
WALKER BUILDING, ROOM 906 
120 Boyiston Street, Boston 








’ 


Telephone 
Beach 6606 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc, 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. 
in Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin. 


HARLAN P, FRENCH, Pres. and Treas, 
81 Chapel! St. 





Assists Teachers 


W. W. ANDREWS, Sec’y. 
Albany, N. Y. 








WINSHIP 


TEACHERS’ 6 Beacon St. ‘ 
AGENCY 


We have unequaled facilities for placing 
teachers in every part of the country, 


‘ Boston, Mass. 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 
Long Distance Telephone. 





Manager. 
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The Victrola in a Kindergarten, Tokyo, Japan, 


In the education of the child it is just as important to direct his emotional 


development as it is to direct his mental development. 


Music makes the 


strongest emotional appeal to children; the problem of obtaining the right 
kind of music is solved for teachers who use the 


Victrola and Victor Records 


Here are a few of over a thousand selections which are being used with great success in the 


schools of 5500 cities and towns the world over: 


Stories for the Little Ones 
{ Dog and the Kitty Cats, The (2) The Pig Brother 


. Ral Sara Cone Bryant 
12 in-$1.25'| The Litt’e Du’] Calf Sara Cone Bryant 
Cinderella (°.iry Tal- 


35664 /{ Sally Hamlin 
12 in.$1.25 | Jack and the Beansralk (Fairy Tale) Sally Hamlin 


Little Classics on Xylophone and Bells 

Dorothy (Old English Dance) 
(Seymour Smith) (2) Gavotte 
from “Mignon” (Ambroise 
Thomas) Wm. H. Reitz 
Moment Musicale (Schubert) 


18216 
Win, 


rs 2) Mazurka (Chopin) (Arr. 
from Op. 33, No. 2) (with Or- 
chestra accom.) Wm. H. Reitz 
‘Menuett (Gluck) (2) Menu- 
17917 ett (Mozart) Bells 





0 Wm. H. Reitz 
=-. )} Gavotte (Mozart) (2) Ga- 
= votie (Gretry) Xylophone 
Wm. H. Reitz 
Dawn of Love, The (Theo. 
18296 | Bendix) (Violin-Harp-Flute) 
10 in. 4 Neapolitan Trio with Celesta 
75¢ La Cinquantaine (Gabrie|-M2- 
tie) Xylophone Wm. H. Reitz 





Victrola XXV, $75 
specially manufactured 
for School usc 


When the Victrola is 
not in use, the horn can 
be placed under the in- 
strument safe and secure 
from danger, <nd the 
cabinet can be Iccked to 
protect it from dust and 
promiscuous use by ir- 
responsible people. 


‘‘A New Graded List’’ gives over 1000 records with descriptive 
notes, classified according to use in various grades. 
Victor dealer for a free copy, or write to the 


Educational Department 


Victor Talking Machine Co. 
Camden, N. J. 


New School Marches 

fPatette Medley March No. 2 (‘‘Adjutant's Call,” 

35657 “Marching Through Georgia,"’ “ Battle Cry of Freedom,” 
12 in.$1.25 | “Kingdom Coming,” “Dixie’’) Victor Military Band 
Standard Bearer ch (Fahrbach) Conway’s Band 

Singing Games for Little Ones 

Let Us Chase the Squirrel (2) How D’ye Do My 
Partner (3) The Muffin Man Victor Military Band 

Soldier Boy, Soldier Boy (-) Did You Ever See a 

Lassie 


Victor Military Band 
17567 { Needle’s Eye, The 


17568 
10in. 7Sc¢ 





(2) Jolly is the Miller 
Qin. 75¢ (\Leeby Loo (2) Oats, Peas, Beans and Barley Grow 
Rote Songs for Teaching 
Humpty Dumpty (2) To Market (3) Crooked Man 
(4) Tommy Tucker (5) Mother Hubbard 
18076 “ Elizabeth Wheeler 
10 in. 7S¢ ) Sing a Song of Sixpence (2) I Love Little Pussy 
(3) Georgie Porgie (4) Pussy Cat (5) Feast of 


Lanterns Elizabeth Wheeler 
Folk Dances 
hag of Greeting—Danish Folk Dance (From “Folk 
17158 Dance Music’ Burchenal and Crampton) 
19in. 75¢ }1See You—Swedish Singing Game (From “Folk Dance 





Book’’) Victor Military Band 
18356 |! Old Zip Coon—American Country Dance 
10 in. 75c¢ (Lady of the Lake (Burchenal 


(Burchenal) 


Victor Military Band 


Ask your 


B.. “HIS MASTERS VOICE™ 





























To insure Victor quality, always look for the famous 
trademark, ‘His Master's Voice.’ It is on all genuine 
products of the Victor Talking Machine Company. 
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